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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, fin States ; sccond, by Towna, 
CONNECTICUT, Clinto 
A ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY | 
j the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
RMP Prine school for both sexes. DWwidHT HoLsrooK, 
Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 


7JILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for Ww 
For Circular address E. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$590 per year 
. Wouson, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, Btamford 
ny A ISS LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
{ School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. ; 

fi eee TH BOARDING ANDDA ) 

« Schoo! for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 

of September. Mrs. HK. P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
) Address the Dean. 

EpMUND H. 


School 
BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

Ree VCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
2 Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is aspectalty. eference is made to the Institute 
Facuity. Of the etn vresented by Chaun 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had ans 
condition in mathematics. The loestion of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 

is very near the Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 

"THE MISSES HUBBARD'S 
for Girls will reopen October 1, L888. 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


112 Newbury Street 
SCHOOL 
A limited 


MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, Larch Sireet 
fio FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBUT A D- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 


with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court, F. KE. AnBoT, Ph.D. 
Duxbury. Powder Point. 
JOWDER POINT SCHUOOL.— PRE- 
yares for scientific school, college, or bu-iness, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
FrepeErIcK B. Knapp, S.B.(M.1.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


MAS3ACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
PROSPECT HILL School for 
dies. -Prepares for co'lege, 
Beautitul and healthful location, 
JAMES C 
MASSACHI wir Milton, 
| ILTON ACADEMY. 
ve tory uae. school for boys. 
tion apply to H. O. APTHORP, A.M... 


; Young La- 
Science, Art, Mu-iec 
Establi-hed in Ls, 
Parso ss, Principal, 


~— PREPARA- 
For informa 
Prineipal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOVL FOR 
Ll Boys continues under the direction of Mrs. Knapp. 
Mr. C. O. Prescott remains as Head Master. 


Plymouth, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
tory boarding se ‘ob for boys, 
git is January 10, 1880. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


— PREPARA- 


Second term be 


NEW C MOR Portsmouth. 
Reiss A A. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
7 young rinlbas eeapane Bn t. 25, 1889 
healthier, and 
found 


John G, Whittier better, 
pleasanter location for a school could seareely bi 
in New England.’ 


Says: 


Nk&W YORK, Osweg 
( SWEGO SU MMER 


guages, Oswego State 


SCHOOL OF LAN- 
Normal School.—-Second 
session opens July #, 1889. Branches taught: French, 
German, Spanisn, Italian, English Literature, Ancient 
and Modern Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Volapuk, 
American History, etc. De partment of Physical C ul 
ture. Principals, ‘Adoip! 1e Cohn, Assistant } rofessor of 
French, Harvard University, Camb:idge, Mass, and 
Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern | anguages, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich, For full programmes address 
either the Principals, or Mr. W.G RaprLevyr. 


D4 


New YorK, Suspension Kricge. 
VEAUX CUOLLEG! 
Boarding School for Bo: s, 
WILFRED H, Munro, A.M 


Military 


. President 


NEW YORK, Syracuse, 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
if School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 189 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewit', George Win, Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett) Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Hon Andrew D. White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

F os se "N MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from Philadeiphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, History, Political Science, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s ~ 9 4 atus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek nglish, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For P rogram address as above, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A aes. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Green Boarding moro 


for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 1888. 
Students prepared for C seg Ample grounds for 
outd or exere ise. 


A 


PENNSYLVANL A, P Philadelphia, "1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26, 
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illustrated articles on the Inauguration of 
New York Society in 1789, 
subjects, “The Ru 
rge Kennan, 
lustrations. 


Washington, 
papers on other 
Police,” by Ge 
etc.,etc. One 


everywhere, price 


sian 
short stories, 
Sold 


Published by 


hundred i] 
35 cents. 
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$ President Geo. Washington 
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Zeachers, etc. 
GOOD CHANCE FOR DELICATE 


Boys,—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is 6 {neating his own bovs in the country, would like 
one or two boys to educate Ww th them, or to take char,e 
of during the summer. Address 

G.L.S., Box 1134, Portsmouth, N. H. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (PH.D 
Lo who has also studie!? abroad wishes a position to 
teach Classics, Has taught six years, and is now con 
ne. ted with a small eccllege For retecences address 
C., Nation office. 


Al TEACHER, YALE GRADUATE, 6 
rs years in Europe, wishes to take boysor private par 
ty abroad, summer or longer. Address ALPINE, Nation 
( WAAKLES W. SILONE, lutor for Har 


vard. 48 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


/ OLMES HINKLE) 
vate Tutor. 


19 Warest.. Cambridge, 


/ WO LAVIES BAXPERTENCED IN 
European travel will take a limited number of 
young ledies to Europe to travel for three months or 
more. Veferences exchanged. For particulars address 
C.H,, 226 Winoua Ave... Germantown, Phila., ba. 
u/s L ALECEIVE UNE OR TWO 

‘boys at my home for instruction in studies pre 
paratory to college. Special regard to health and exer 
cise. Oppor tunity for delicate or backward lads, 

‘Tu TOR,’’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, R. I. 


School Agencies. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
—— Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers 
Circular 


A.M,, 
Masa. 


Lhi- 


O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


IT itr 
N AN OUSGCRKIS TS "ANTED.- 
yi Rook Information Meck v, 109 E, oth St. 
V RS. H. WRIGHT, BOARD 
l tesidence, 15 Upper Woburn Place, 
London, W. C. 


{ddress 
w. Y. 


AND 
Tavistock 
Square, 

7 BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
tion of the citv of Janesville, Wisconsin, is de 

procuring the es’ ablishment in that city of a 

1001 of the higher class. Address, 

VALENTINE, Chairman of Committee. 


sirous of 
ladies’ se 
ARTHUR M, 


‘ Y XN x . . ) ’ x 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
™~ ’ rt Y 
ITALIAN, and LATIN. 

You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEIS 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to questions, and 
correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part I, 26 cents. 
liberal terms to eae Latin, Part I., just pub 


lished, price 50 ce 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MEISTER KSCHAF a 
Fh grant ($950) TS THE TITLE OF 
a handsome monthly published = 


PUBLISHING CO., 


periodical 
Leipzig, Germany, and sold in this country by 
Frueaulf of Easton, Pa., who is known as the * Book 
Antiquary. The Rembrandt series of articles are 
worthy of notice, not only because of the excellent let 
ter-press, but me so on account of tne illustrations, of 
which there are 155 in the three numbers (#1) thi at deal 
with this artist The front page illustration, ** Heitere 
Klaenge,”’ is a photogravure very delicately executed 
and the ¢ cover of each number is wholly different in de 
sign. For those that read German there can be no bet 
ter magazine, and the illustrations must recommend 
them to English-speaking people.—PAtla, Press, 
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REVISED EDITION 
Infinite ri 


FOR 1559. 


Pocket Guide to 


Cassell’s 
europe. 


New 


Paris; 


York, 


revised by 


Planned by B.C. STEDMAN 
piled by Epwakbp KING of 
M. FL. SWEETSER of Boston. 


For accuracy, fulness, legibility of text 
naps, compact beauty and usefulness, and 
price, it isthe model book of its kind. 


Cole 


and 
low 


One Volume, Leather Binding, Price, 
Sd oe ), 
It is accurate, its im 


and its information 
Transec} ip. 


exible, 
Boston 


is are clear and 
ull and ¢€xact 


The best of 


Phila, 


the kind 


publishe 


Such a model of fulness 
pactness of arrangement, and 
be inevery Buropean 
burpress. 


information, 
cheap should 
tourist’s pocket, Vail and 


Hess 


Ienglish Writers. 


a History of Enylish Litera 
Morley, LL.D. Vol. 4. The 
Fourteenth Contin Intwo 
The previou Ovtp es wed 


Anattempt toward 
ture Ry blenny 
Literature of the 
hooks —Book I 
ar 

I. Krom the Barliest T 
Hi, Prom Caedinon to the ¢ 
HTL. From the Conquest t 


mies to 
redequle 
Crates 
Mine price S15 


mech an one Volume, 


IN UNPARALLELED VOLI 
New edition now ready of the best sel 
of the vear, 


Jonathan and his Continent. 


Rambles through 
Rell 
price, 3s 


copu. 


American Societs By Max 
and Alivn. To yol, extra cloth, 
1.0, Your bookseller avili show youa 


Jack 


and 


Eur ypean 


( rlimpses 
Glances. 


By J. M. 


Author of * New York to the Orient, 
portrait of author and 42 iilustrations, 


Lyol. l Price 


EMERSON, 


2mo, cloth, S100, 


NEw NOVELS. 


Burkett’s Lock. 


By M.G. MCCLELLAND, author of ‘Madame Silva,’ 
* Princess,’ etc., ete 
Vol. Time, 7o cents, 


Orne Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 


The Painter of Parma, 
OR 
The Magic ot a Masterpiece. 
Adven- 


‘The 


Scout,’ 


An Italian story of Love, 
ture, by SYLVANUS CoBB, JR, 
Gun-Maker ot 
‘Orion the Gold Beater, 

One Vol. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents, 


A Man of the 


Mystery, and 
author of 
the 


Moscow,” ‘Karmel 


etc., etc. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


Name 


John. 


By FLORENCE KING, 


Imo. Paper, 2 


>cents, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


of 
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FE. P. Dutton & Lo. s 
MONOTINE BOOKLETS 
FOR EASTER. 


red a 
than has ever 


Small Iilustrated Book 
this year s 


iny a 
» general, we have 

wh greater variety of tinely ilustrated books 

before been shown at Easter, 

LILIES ROUND THE By EF. Nesrit. I 
lustrated by Fred. Hines, Quarto. 20 pages... .$1 0 

EASTER TIDE POEMS.—By E, Nespit and Carts 
BROOKE Quarto, 24 pages 

EASTER DAWN 
aster Carols 
pages ; 

PHE BRIGHTER DAY. 
and E. H. Tiiomrson : 

SWEET PANSIES A Touching Kaster Story in 
Verse By GRAHAM BR. ToMSoON Square Imo, 
1? panes, silver edges 

AN EASTER MESSAGE,—By AnLick KEED, 

rated with choice Landscapes and +} 

in Color. Colored cover, tied 


CROSS 


Choice bymns selected from 
Illustrated by WALTER PAGET. 20 
Poems by 8S. G. Stock 
wt | 


page 


ist 
With satin rib 


CONSIDER THE 
HELEN J. W 1 
by Freep HINES, 
ribbon 

Hikk IS RISEN 


trations in Color 


LIES Faster Verses 
With pietures of Easter 
Colored cover, tied with 


by 

lide 

satin 

Faster Booklet, with Pour Illus 

by FrReD Hits, and Verses by 
HELEN J. Wo ovel embossed cover 

THE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS,--A charm 
nye Story in Verse ty the author of * Little 
Heartsease.’? With novel Monochrome Tlbustra 
tions by Lizzie and Prev Hines. Colores 
cover, ied with silken cord 

EASTER MEMORIALS A Packet of Four Book 
et baster Promise, Faster Glessings, Master 
ister Hope Packet of 4 books 


Mack 


Joy, | 
FLOM CROSS TO CROWN An bkaster Novelty. 
round Rooklet, with Monochrome Uh 
Pied with silk ribbor 

FROM ABOVE 

HOMEWARD pa 
OUR HOME ABOVE ) pages, ers in eolers 
OUR PILGRIMAGE, 


Istria 
OO pages, Covers In color 


vers in eolors 


Oo pages, covers in colors 


BIRTHDAY BOOKLETS. 
For Gifts on Birthdays. 


HAI Y 
HeLEN J 
ComOr...< - ; 

BIRTHDAY RHYMES AND ROSES. —With Verses 
by ALICE REED, and exquisite Landscapes in 
Color by Fred, Hines. d cover, tied with 

old ribbon. ate 

HAPPY DAYS AND DREAMS. Landscape Illus 
trat in Color, by Fred. Hines With novel 
embossed cover, Ged with gold ribbon... P 

HEART'S JOY.—A Birthday Novelty in the shape 
of a Heart, decorated with Roses and other 
Flowers. Tied with a silk ribbon cd 

BRIGHT LEAVES. A Birthday Novelty, Booklet 
in the shape of a Leaf, with Autumn tints, deco- 
rated with Bee and Butterfly. Monochrome Il 
lustrations, and Poem by EF, NEsBIT : 

LEAVES AND FLOWERS \ Birthday Novelty. 
Booklet in the shape of a Chestnut Leaf, with 
Flowers lying on it Color Illustrations of 
Wild Flowers, and Poem by HELEN J. Woop 

A RING ©’ ROSES.-—By HELEN J. Woop. A Birth 
day Novelty. Booklet in shape of a Palm Leaf 
Fan, decorated with Roses, the pages illustrated 
With Flowers in Color 


MONTHS \ 


Wool 


Birthday Souvenir by 
Illustrated by Fred. Hines, in 


Colores 


ons, 


A PANSY WREATH. A Birthday Novelty. 
Kooklet in the form of a Palm Leaf Fan, deco 
rated with Pansies. Tne payes illustrated with 
Flowers in Color Sarnia eee 

JINKS AND JOYS.—A Birthday Novelty for 
Children, in shape of a Drum. With Mono 
chrome Drawings of Children, and Birthday 
Verses “4 ; 15 

HEARTSEASE AND HAPPINESS A Birthday 
Novelty, inthe form of a Pansy Booklet, con 
taining Monochrome Itlustrations, and Poem by 
HELEN J. Woop 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS A Packet of Four 
Lilies of Vatley, Rosebuds, May 

Sweet Daisies Packet of four books 

GIFTS AND GRACES 4 Packet of Twelve Book 
lets. Eight different) kinds. Ivy, Winsome 
Ways, Sweeter than Roses, A Forget Me Not, 
Happy Hours, Nature's Jewels, Earth’s Voices, 
Smooth Waters. Packet of twelve 

FLORAL TOKENS A Packet of Three Booklets 
Rose Garden, Meadow Gold, Scented Violet. 
Per pack pains ° 


15 


ooklets 


l 
Blossoms 1 00 


1 00 


books 


EASTER CARDS, HAND-PAINTED CARDS, 
IND NOVELTIES FOR EASTER PRESENTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 


OKS 


advantage of first 


Particular ¢ ntion to 


Karly purchasers have 


mail orders, 


ail, postage paid, on rectpt of price 
tion the N 


E. P. DUTTON 


New 


ition 


& CO., 


> If / > $o-9 P aod, 
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-D.Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST READ) 
L. 

A Treatise on Co-operative 
Savings and Loan 
clations. 

Including Building and Loan Associations, 


Mutual Savings and Loan 
Accumulating 


ASS 


Associations 

Associations, Co 
With Appendix con 
taining Laws of New York, Pennsylvania 
Articles of 
Account-Books, 


Fund 
operative Banks, ete. 


and Massachusetts, Forms for 
\ssociations, By-Laws, 
By Seymour DEXTER, President of 
“The Chemung Valley Mutual Associa 
Vice-President of ‘* The New 
York Coéperative Savings and Building 
Loan State League.” 


cloth, $1.25. 


ete, 


tion,” and 


Association 
il. 
The Playtime Naturalist. 


Dr; J. EB. 


** Science Gossip.” 


Editor of 
Illustration 


TAYLOR, F.L.S., 
With 366 


By 


Irn, cloth, $1.50. 

‘As the writer,’ says the author in his pre 
face, was onee a boy himself, and vividly re 
members the never-to-be-forgotten rambies at 
observations of the objeets in the country, 
moreover, as he treasures up sech reminiscences 
us the most pleasant lL innocent of 


ana 


ana HN NCTIVE 
mitn’s life, he thought he could not do better that 
enlist this vounger generation in the same love 
and the same pleasures”? 

* The work contains abundant evidence of th 
author’s knowledge and enthusiasm. 2.0.0.0 The 
style is clear and lively, and there are many goo 
illustrations, *°— Nature. 


Ill. 
A Manual of Instruction in 
| are 7 ‘ a es 

the Principles of Prompt 

Aid to the Injured. 
DESIGNED FOR MILITARY AND CI- 
VIL USE, By Alvah H. Doty, M.D., Major 
and Surgeon Ninth Regiment N. G.S. N.Y 
Attending Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital 
Dispensary. With 96 Illustrations. 12mo 
cloth, $1.25. 

This book is intended to impart the knowledge 
necessary for the prompt and intelligent care ot 
persons suffering from hemorrhage, fractures, 
dislocations, wounds, contusions, burns, shock, 
sprains, poisoning, the effects of beat or 
apoplexy, epilepsy, those rescucd from the wate: 
and other accidents. 


} 
cold 


IV. 

The Story of Happinolande, 
AND OTHER LEGENDS. By O. B. 
BUNCE, ‘Bachelor Bluff,’ ete. 
The Gainsborough Series. paper 


author of 
12mo, 
cover, 25 cents. 
CoNTENTS—‘ The Story of Happinolande’ 
‘A Millionaire’s Millions”; ‘* The City Beau 
tiful”: ** John’s Attic.” 


Vv. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. 
A MODERN ROMANCE. By 
thor of ‘ Thoth.’ 
Country Library. 


the au 
Appletons’ Town al 


12imo, ver, 


paper ce 
cents (also in cloth, 75 cents). 


At all hook mail, postpaid, oi 


ce tat price. 


1, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 


/ STUDENT OF MATHEMATI( 

é desires to teach, college position preferred, Four 
vears’ expericuce. Two years’ study abroad For pa 
ticulars and references address A, Z., care Benfey 
Co , Gottingen, Germany, or, Agent, Lock box 83, | 
Zenovia, N.Y 
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statement that Mr. John Field has accepted 
the offer of the Philudelphia Post-oftice, and 
will be appointed to the position. Mr. Field 
is a merchant of the highest standing, 


was an active 
One Hundred organized to break up the in 
famous Republican ring which disgraced the 
city a dozen years ago, and has always been 
so much of a Mugwump as to bolt any nomi 
nation of his party which he considered unfit. 
He will accept the place on the distinct un- 
derstanding that the oflice is to be run on 
business principles. The selection of a busi 
ness man of the Field type to suce eed a mere 
politician as Postmaster of Philadelphia, will 
naturally be held to involve the defeat of the 
effort now making to supplant with a mere 
volitician the Postmaster who has so long 
conducted the New York office on the very 
principles which Mr. Field represents. Simul 
taneously to appoint John Field and dismiss 
Henry G. Pearson would be acts of tlagrant 


Inconsistency, 


down 
rules regarding his proposed conduct of the 


Secretary Tracy continues to lay 
Navy Department which the public will re 
member, and by his adherence to which he 
will be Politicians of the ‘* Al” 
Daggett type talking loudly 
about making Brooklyn a Republican city 


judged. 
have been 
through the use of the navy-yard patronage, 
and behaving generally as though this branch 
of the Federal Government were to become 
simply a part of the Republican machine. 
Secretary Tracy appears to have become 
tired of this, the Wash 
ington correspondent of the Brooklyn Hagl 
to say that he is ‘ unalterably opposed to 
Federal interference in State and municipal 
that the 
past have reacted disastrously upon those en 
that while 
approaching municipal campaign in Brook 


and authorizes 


elections ” ‘such experiments in 


gaged in them”; regarding the 
lyn as one of great importance, he does not 
intend that the Navy Department shall inter 
fere in the slightest degree; that ‘the navy 
yard will not be used to promote the election 
in short, that 
not the require 


of any candidate for oftice”; 

the good of the service 
ments of the political situation, is the thing 
to be considered.” These are admirable sen 
timents to utter, but the people will only be 
satisfied with their execution. 

The disaster at Samoa ought surely to fur 
nish food for retlection to the believers in spe 
cial providences, for it looks like supernatu- 
ral mockery of the fuss the three Powers 
have been making over these unfortunate 
The 
interests 


Germans have some commer- 
and the British 
political interest in 
them, because they are really, geographi- 


islands. 
cial in them, 


have possibly some 
cally considered, Australian dependencies. 
But what interest have we worth the sacrifice 
ofa naval squadron and fifty lives? It is almost 
an accident that the ships have not been lost 
in apnaval engagement with the Germans, for 
a hot-headed officer might at any moment 
during the past three months have precipi 
tated a contlict. The only excuse for our 
at all of 
somebody, ten or that 


being there is the suggestion 


twelve yeurs ago, 


who | 


member of the Committee of | 
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it would be a good place for a coaling 
were in great need of 


But in order 


station, and that we 
one in that part of the Pacific, 
to have a coaling-station it is not necessary to 
keep a fleet there. We have aconcession for 
the purpose at Pago-Pago, on the other side 
of the island, where there is, we believe, a 
decent harbor, 


ed to have whatever coal we wanted was to 


and, having this, all we need 


contract with a respectable coal-dealer to de 
posit a certain number of tons at that point, 
and put astorekeeper in charge of it. Nobody 
has disputed our right to this coal station, or 
questioned the propriety of our keeping coal in 
it. The fleet has not been collected there for 
that purpose. It went to support our Consul 
in a dispute with the Germans, the merits of 
which nobody clearly understands. Our trade 
the 
never amount to anything 


The Germans 


with island amounts to nothing, and 


can under our 
present tariff, if under 
and British would beat us on the spot, 


if Auckland, which is only tive days distant, 


any. 


even 


were not the natural market for residents on 
the island. That we have any political inte 
rests to look afte 
distant from our nearest frontier, worth the ex 


in an island 6,000 miles 


posure of our navy to the risks from which 
so many gallant men have perished, will not 
be seriously maintained. The island is a 
dangerous place, as we see, in time of peace, 
and it would be still more dangerous in time 
of war. 


Another serious outbreak of race prejudice 
is reported from Ohio. New Richmond, a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants in Clermont Coun 
ty, has about 700 white school-children to 300 
black. After the repeal of the ‘* black laws ” 
two vears ago, and the consequent throwing 
open of the public schools of the State to 
children of both races on equal terms, the 
negroes of New Richmond were persuaded 
to have their children kept in separate rooms, 
and thus virtually allow the old line of dis 
tinction to be maintained. But one negro, 
James Ringcld, decided to insist 
his rights, and sent his children into a room 
occupied by white children. The little ne 
and miserable in 


upon 


made 
Ringold appealed to 


froes were abused 
every Way, and finally 
the courts to protect him and them, suing 
the Superintendent of Schools and thirteen 
prominent citizens for $5,000 damages. On 
Thursday last the Circuit Court decided in 
his favor, giving him one cent and costs. 
This showed the negroes generally that they 
could legally send their children into the 
rocms occupied by white children, and they 
did so on Friday. Great excitement resulted, 
and so much disgust was expressed that on 
Saturday the School Board closed the schools 
for the remaining three months of the school 
year, as the only way out of the difficulty. 
The situation is thus described in a despatch 
to the 7imes of March 81: ‘* This has been 
one of the most exciting Sundays the place 
has ever known. Thestreets have been crowd- 
ed all day. All other topics were forgotten. 
Ministers counselled forbearance, and wise 
heads attempted to calm the impetuous, 
Each side professes to fear violence from the 
other. <All the teachers will for their 
sJaries for the remainder of the term, and 


sue 
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costly litigation, if nothing else, is sure to fo} 
low. There is a prospect that a mandar 
will be asked for in the morning to comp 


the School Board to reopen the schools 


These outbreaks of race prejudice in Oh 
(for the New Richmond incident is only th 
well be associat 


the 


latest in a lone series mas 


felt 
white 


with the alarm now by intelligent 


and well-to-do citizens of 


ze 
Kan., lest their city shall be bankrupted by 


Topel 
the votes of the poor and ignorant negroes 
who flocked thither a few 
the 


Republican 


years ago and 


with unanimous protest of the whol 


Winter against the 
New 


the i 


press last 
Me xico as oa 
of th 


Territory 


proposed admission of 


State, because of enorance 


white inhabitants of that 


not so dense. or widespread is 


norance 
that 


Southern States. 


Which prevails among the blacks is 
All these incidents serve ti 
illuminate the Southern problem, and they 


ought to show the most partisan the need « 
hear of 


some 


Hereafter, when we 
a Southern negro by a Souther: 


charity. 
abuse of 
white, let us recall how negro children have 
been treated by whites in more than one Ohi 
town; when we find Southern whites complait 
ing that the unrestricted rule of the blacks 
would involve the community in financial 
ruin, let us think of Topeka’s complaint 
when we are told by Southern Democrats 


that the control of a Southern State by its 


majority of ignorant blacks would be intol 
rable, let us remember that the Republica: 
pariy of the North refused to allow the ma 
jority of ignorant whites in New Mexico a 
share in the government of the Union be 

cause such an idea was intolerable. 


‘of negroes from North Car 
olina is assuming large proportions. The 
most striking feature of the movement is th 
fact that most of the emigrants goto Arka 
sas, the State where the Clayton murder re 


The ‘‘exodus 


cently occurred, and where, according t 


Republican organs, the negroes are allowed 
This would 


seem to indicate that the average negro docs 


the enjoyment of no rights. 


not care much for the reputation of a Stat 

T 
‘*exodus ” is, that 
of the cr 


or the opinion of a Republican organ. 
simple truth about the 
it is a melancholy illustration 
dulity of the race, most of the misguid 

people who are leaving North Carolina hay 
ing swallowed all the stories of the pr 

moters of the about Arkansas 
being a land flowing with milk and honey 


movement 


A project is said to be on foot to establis! 
a chair of Protectionism in Yale Universit 
on an endowment of $100,000. Undoubted 
the money can be raised. Protectionism ca 
do almost anything that calls merely 
cash. Leaving to the President and Fellow 
of Yale the question whether protectionis 
is a science distinct from political econon 
or whether, being the 
of political economy, it can be taught by ¢ 


within purvie 
professor as true, and derided by another 
false, we have a suggestion to make to t! 
contributors of the endowment fund. T! 
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THE SENATE AND THE PRESS 


ation of Mr. Halstead’s rejection 
Mr. Richard Smith, 
in his own paper, is that it was due to his de 


given by his colleague 
nunciations of the Senate for its refusai to in- 
vestig 
obtained his seat in that body, and that the 


tow ards 


ate the mode in which Senator Payne 


general violence of his language 
other persons and on other subjects had 


We 


to be a just and reasonable 


really little or nothing to do with it. 
may concede this 


explanation, without going quite so far as 
Mr. Smith would have us 
the Senate 


ment of Mr. Halstead 
view which has a great deal to support it in 


and antic ipate the 
abolition of is a result of its treat 

It is certainly a 
recorded facts, and one which, for the credit 


of journalism, we are very willing to accept 


Bat if well-founded, what a strong argu 
mentit furnishes against editorial office-seek 
df other 


Phe Senate, as well as every 


or administrative body in a free 
and of right 


ought to remain, exposed to newspaper criti 


country, must always remain 


ci ind sometimes to newspaper denuncia 


tion. To watch the Senate and comment on its 
proceedings in terms of censure, when the oc- 


casion calls for it. is one of the most impor 


Any 


one 


tant fu of the American press 
tiled to do it would fail in 
That he 


do it sometimes in language of unnecessary 


of his duties to the public should 
violence, and that in doing it he should some 


times be unjust to particular individuals, is 


what we must expect, and forthe most part 


forgive, as long as editors are human and 


have todo battle for their party. 

On the other hand, teo, as long as Senators 
are uumian, We must expect them to resent 
criticism of any kind with more’ or less 
warmth, an 


fee] to be 


1 especially criticism which they 


Senators so calm and 


unjust, 
‘lal-mninded, and so sensible of the value 
of an unbridled press, as to welcome editorial 
denunciation of their own corruption, or ig 
norance, or selfishness, are hardly to be look 
Intruth, if this kind of 
man presented himself for election to any 


ed for in our time 
Legislature in the country, the chances are 
that he would be rejected peremptorily as too 
rood for ordinary political work, 

States fact, like 
our State Senators and Representatives, and 


like our editors, are the natural products of 


Our United Senators, in 


American society in its present stage of pro 
ress. They are men of like passions with 
Mr. Halstead and Mr. Richard Smith. They 
hate their friends, and 
curse who despitefully use them and 


their enemies, love 
those 
Ilomeric freshness 
this 
who seeks to do his duty to the 
their 
put 
nosition to ask favors of them. 


persecute them, with 


and simplicity. For very reason, no 


editor 

by exposing corruption or 
himself in a 
When Mr. 


Halstead undertook to expose the frauds of 


incapacity should ever 


P ivne ¢ lection, and accused every Sena 
investigation of being 
hoodle,” he 

at his 


who OPpose d the 
have 
made if 
office at 

he had 


words 


should 
action 
for 


lnpossible 


| 
the hands of men 


o beg 
on whom 


HOUS If 


his 
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were not meant to be tuken seriously, they 
ought uttered, If they 


were meant to be taken seriously, he ought 


not to have been 


to have expected that the persons at whom 
they were aimed would resent them by any Ie 
To have Mr 


Halstead as fit to represent the Government 


citimate means confirmed 
to a first-class Power would have been almost 
that is, an 
trustworthy and 
his utter 


ances and did not make accusations lightly 


an endorsement of his charges 


admission that he was a 


careful man, who weighed well 


The remoter effects of this affair on the re 


lations of the press to the Senate, if party 


editors continue to be oflice-seekers, cannot 


fail to be serious. Editors who are looking 


forward to foreign missions or consulships 
| 


when their party comes into power, and 


have their hearts set on getting them, will, 


after Mr. Haistead’s 
tainly be very careful 


( xperien oe 
they 
They will avoid mak 


sad cer 


how handle 


the Senatorial body. 


ing even justifiable retlections on Senato 


rial integrity, and will be disposed t 


let Senatorial delinquencies generally go 
offend 


better warning to 


than Senatorial 
In fact, a 
the ambitious members of the editorial fra 


Halstead 


untouched, 


sooner 


sensibilities 


ternity than the rejection of Mr 


could hardly have been devised. But we 


think 
in this case, it 


if the Senate was justified in its action 


is bound to carry its regard 
for the decencies one step furthe: 

If it be its duty to protect its own dignity 
against editorial assaults, it is also its duty 
to protect the dignity of other branches of 
If it would have been im 
proper to this 
abroad a man who has spoken of the Ame 


rican Senate as Mr. Halstead has done, it is 


the Government 


send to represent country 


also improper to send abroad men who have 
spoken of the President of the United States 
as Mr. Reid has done, und of the American 
Secretary of State as Mr. Thorndike Rice has 
done. The appearance as diplomatic repre 
sentatives at foreign courts of two persons 
who have described the highest oflicers of 
their own Government in the terms employed 
by these two worthies, is something which 
we think has not been witnessed in the civil 
What 
ever Mr, Cleveland's faults have been, he was 
the President of the United States for four 
Whitelaw Reid was 
daily covering him with coarse abuse and 
During this Mr 
Bayard was the member of the Cabinet who 


ized world except after a revolution. 


vears, during which Mr 


ridicule same period 
represented the nation in its communications 
with foreign Powers, and while in this posi 
tion he was made the object of an elaborate 
Mr. 
Now, we do not go so far 


and blackguard 
Thorndike Rice. 
maintain that 
conduct should 
under the 
we think 


personal attack by 


cuilty of such 
no oftice at home 
Administration, although 
President Harrison would do much 
if he 
made this a rule. But we do maintain that 
the Senate ought to see to it that 
of such national disgrace are not sent to rep 


as to editors 
get 


new 
both for public and private morality 
the authors 
resent us abroad. It ought to see that respect 


and patriotic Americans 


Paris or St. Petersburg are 


able who go to 


not confronted 


while there with descriptions published by 
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their own Ministers at these capitals, 


ading officers of their Gover 
} 


are described as 


whic h the two le 


ment mountebanks, 


ignoramuses, and impostors. Any protect 


} t wit} 
rainst rufl 


of dignity anly editors which 


Senate can command, is just as much due 
the Executive as to the Senate itself, 

‘ that, inasmuch as the Preside: 
is, i is relatior » foreigners, always t 
same person, President Harrison would ha 
shown more respect for his office if he | 
refrained from sending to represent t 


country abroad coarse re vile rs of 


his pre 


CeSSO! 


NEGRO CONVICTS IN SOUTH CAROLIN 


Tre officialstatement of the pardons grant: 


South Carolina duri: 


rood deal of light on the fat 


of negroes accused of crime in the South. [: 


by the Governor of 


ISSS throws a 


is sufliciently startling to be told that of 1] 


894 convicts in the South Carolina peniter 
savors a bit 


tiarv 843 are colored, and it 


slavery to find that of the 70 negroes w} 
were subjects of executive clemency duri! 


the year, 25 were serving life sentences 


13 others terms of imprisonment of ten 


fiven | 


more years: but when the reasons 


the pardons are heard, we find a state 


things hardly credible in a civilized « 


munity 
The first case in the pamphlet is that of 
negro convicted in January, 1876, of grar 


Inreenv, and sentenced to one year in 


penitentiary; in November, 1887, he is q 
his senten 


for the 
long he w 


loned beeause he has served 


witness State 


and is needed as a 


llow 


an Important case. 
have remained in prison but for this case, w 


have no means of judging. On p. 16 Is tl 


of two colored children, aged nine at 


Case 
ten years, who were sentenced to impriso 
ment for life for burglary and larceny of 


ticles not exceeding ten dollars in) valu 


They pleaded guilty and were sentenced wit! 
out trial. On the same page is the cas 
Horace Darby 
After allowing him to serve { 


sentenced for life for a 
lar offence. 
years in the penitentiary, his prosecutors as 
that 


amount stolen was trifling and the prisor 


for his release ‘* on the cround 


1 


was very young, and too young to ki 


the gravity of the offence.” Thomas Cok 
‘asm: 
fire toa 
imprisonment; after 


1] bos * induced by older men to 


building, was sentenced to fift 
vears’ serving near 


seven years of his term, he is regard: 
as sufficiently punished and is pardon 
Anothe r bov of 


for arson, is pardoned 


sentenced for 
after 
vouth.’ 
child 


twelve years of 


twelve 
six ve 
on account of his extreme 


till another case " 


mere 
haps not 
who 


over ten or 


asserted he was induced by two 
boys to break into a house, was allowe d 
remain in prison a year before he was 
doned. The Supreme Court of the State 
recognized the universal rule of law that } 
dren under fourteen are presumed to bi 
capable of committing crime,and that this p! 
sumption can only be rebutted by strong 
clear proof of criminal intent in the cli! 


} } 
$09) but th 


Toney, 198. C 


(State vs 
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Kansas in the fall of 1878, and began to ha 
rangue the people on the subject of invasion 
and possession, In company with other men 
of similar characteristics, he organized a land 
company with an alleged capital of $2,000,000 
called the ‘* Oklahoma Town Company,”” and 
sold shares at five dollars each. They also 
organized the ‘Southwest Colony Company,” 
with a capital of $1,000,000,and sold shares in 
that at After vigorous 


agitating they succeeded in getting together, 


two dollars each. 
in the spring of 1880, about twenty-five men 
who were willing to begin the invasion. 
After dodging the United States troops for 
several days, they at last) reached a suitable 
point in Oklahoma, and chose a site for their 
They called it ‘ Ewing,” after Gen. 


Ewing of Ohio, cave it 


town. 

Thomas an area of 
six square miles, built a log-house, and began 
to cut down trees and lay out town lots. 
They got on famously for about three weeks, 
when a squad of United States troops, con 
sisting of twelve men and accompanied by 
twelve Indian scouts, appeared and took away 
After two 


his com 


the entire population to prison. 
weeks’ imprisonment, Payne and 
panions were discharged. They found them 
selves heroes, for the West looked upon them 
as sufferers from the despotic power of the 
Government. Payne soon discovered that he 
now obtain all the followers he desir 
1880 he had a new ex 


could 
ed, and in the fall of 
pedition of 200 men in camp on the Kansas 
border, eager for a The 
troops were watching them, however, and 
there were thus organized two hostile camps 


fresh invasion. 


near the border, which were the beginnings 
of the remarkable boomer settlements which 
exist there to-day. 

From the autumn of 1880 till that of 
there were invasions at pretty regular inter 
would slip by 


1884 


vals. 
the troops, invade Oklahoma, locate lands, 
be discovered by the troops and ejected, only 
The largest expedition ever 


Squads of boomers 


to start again. 
organized by Payne was in May, 1884, when 
he into Oklahoma with a colony of 
600 men, women, and children, and found 
ed the town of Rock Falls. He opened 
a ‘‘ drug with a license 
liquor, had a 
house, a printing-oflice, and a newspaper, and 
established regular religious services, there 
This 
colony was so large that it required time to 
get together a sufficient expelling force, and 
till August following that Payne 


4 


rot 


store,” to sell 


provision store, a school 


being a parson among the colonists. 


it was not 
was again arrested and his town broken up. 
He was kept in prison only ashort time, and 
was busily at work organizing a fresh expe 
dition when death overtook him. Other lead 
ers followed him, however, and the busi- 
ness of invading Oklahoma has gone on, with 
constantly increasing force, until the present 


time, where there is upon the border line a 
series of towns, containing at least 10,000 
all waiting for the time to come 
when they can rushin and take possession of 


‘* boomers,” 


the coveted land. 


They can take possession legally on the 22d 
of the present month, when, under the recent 


proclamation of the President, the new Terri 
tory of Oklahoma will be thrown open for set 


Congress creating the new 
tain lands which the Government has acquir 
ed by purchase from the Indians. 
ritory 
than the original tract of Oklahoma, which 
embraced 
tends from the Canadian River to the Kansas 
border, and northwesterly as far as No Man’s 


23,000,000 acres. 


world 
ments as are now stretched along the border 
lines of the new Territory waiting for the 
22d of April to arrive. 
names, like Beaver City and Purcell, with 
hotels and stores 
lation of 1,500, andat one store the gross re 
ceipts in a single day 
reached $500. 
manent building in any of them. 
is famous for having a plastered house in 
which the railway agent lives. 


Or = 86 vd 
shanties 





1 


The Nation. 
Territory out of cer- 


The Ter 


thus formed contains much more 


less than 2,000,000 acres, t ex 


Land: and its total area is estimated at some 


There is probably nowhere else in the 


such a curious collection of settle 


They have regular 
Some of them have a popu 


are said to have 
Yet there is scarcely a per- 


One town 


For the most 
part the boomers are living in dug-outs, 
houses, with some rough wooden 
and many tents. Yet 
is carried on regularly, and there is a scale of 
rentals ranging from to $25 a year. 
Clothingis the most difficult thing to obtain, 
and the 10,000 are thus 
waiting on the threshold of the promised 
Jand are clad more like Indians than civilized 
In addition to these 10,000, there 
more in 


business 
$5 


boomers who 


people. 
are said be many thousands 
the regular towns and settlements near the 
border, and it is estimated that the new Ter- 
ritory may have a population of 100,000 a 
few months after it is thrown open for set 
ominous for the re- 


to 


tlement. The rush is 
mainder of the Indian Territory, for the 
same greedy eyes are upon that as have been 
fastened so eagerly upon the portion about 


to be gained. 


EDMOND SCHERER. 
THROUGH the death of M. Edmond Scherer, 
France loses one of her wisest writers on public 
affairs, and on the whole—now that Sainte- 
Beuve is gone—her solidest critic. Although 
seventy-four years old, M. Scherer was still 
physically robust, and one might still even 


say intellectually young, for he had in a 
marked degree that capacity which sober, 
inquisitive, and judicial minds sometimes 


possess, of rejuvenating themselves by an 
unflagging interest in facts and an untiring 
imnulse to see things in the truest light. Sub- 
jective natures, as Goethe says, soon speak out 
their little inner store, and run to decay in 
mannerism. M. Scherer long ago outgrew that 
possibility, and for years past has stood for the 
best type of the Liberal, as distinguished from 
the Radical, in politics, and of the man of reason 
as distinguished from the man of temperament 
in literature. Persons as scholarly as he, and 
as free from all sentimental illusions, are apt to 
lack energy in practical affairs, because they 
see so many sides to every question. But 
Scherer had none of the scepticism of the di- 
lettant, when it came to concrete problems. 
Since France became a republic, few of her 
citizens have had more resolute opinions about 
public matters, or exerted a more salutary in- 
fluence by voice and pen, whether as deputy, 





France, 


vinciality 
in the writings of the Parisian brotherhood 

His early interests we: 
theological, 

Professor of 
contributions 
and tothe Bibliotheque Universelle have ly 
republished in his two volumes of * Mélan; 
de Critique et d'Histoire.’ 
broke with orthodoxy in 1850; and though 

find him oceasionally going back to the « 
fields, as in his excellent essay on Hegel, or | 
wonderful chapter on Mohammed, or here a1 
pure speculation for 


Critic 
Goethe,” 
which give a very good notion of his merit 
On the whole, 
quately of Milton than this Frenchman, no 





tion du Territoire,” 
ist, in the columns of the Temps. 


His 


fibre was 


that of most members of the literary cla 
Protestant 
had probably much to do with this, while 
education in England and Germany gave hi 


His 


judgment whose genuine cosmopolitanism 
in strong contrast to that curious ‘* 


» 


which he belonged. 


He 


there dropping into 
page or so, secular history and literature | 
came more and more exclusively the subj 
of his pen. 
Matthew Arnold, in his essays ‘fA Fret 
Milton” 


on 
has 


more justly of 
Goethe 
to write analytically, critically, and judicia 
of artists and poets at all. 
tandis, that is always true which Mr. 
wrote in a passage quoted by Arnold, after g 

ing Scherer’s remarks on Goethe's ‘* Egmont’ 
“When allis said, the reader thinks of Kani 

and Cldrchen and flings criticism to the winds 
These are the 
memory—bright, 
comparable to any to be found in the long g 
Nobody has more charming 


leries of art!” 


spoken of the inadequacy of the merely crit 
cal point of view than M. Scherer himsel! 


the end of 
But grant 


us Yankees, 


his 
much 


pen. 


to do 


ing master 


and sane. 


ago: 


mande ?” 


palette : 


never shared! 








tlement, 


This is in accordance with an act of 


as member of the ‘‘ Commission pour la libéra 





How can 
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as Senator, oras journa 


which always strikes nous a 


Exegesis 


to 


Byron, no one more truly 
provided always that it be admissi 


one 
that point 
always masterly. 
degree the faculty for which Arnold prais 


makes inimediately for the vitals of his su 
ject, and the essential and the unimporta 
range themselves with singular clearness und 
Philosophic training bas doubt 


French literary form, wit, freedom, vari 
copiousness, and exactness, and there is n 
of English, 
Morley, who in critical writing can be compa 
ed with him at all. 
ean only think of Renan and of Taine. 
is of course more powerful, but far less flex 
Renan has flexibility enough, 
conscience, but no solidity. 
the way, M. Scherer says the most cutting | 
sible thing of him, in a sentence written 


‘Sa grande préoccupation, c’est lidéal, 
le devoir, c’est le bien des Ames. 
nan, en prenant cure dimes, 
pas de tomber dans un nouvel extréme 
nous offre-t-il pas ce que personne ne | 


It was not so easy in 1860 as it is now, Ww! 
M. Renan’s principles are in a state of | 
faction, to see him to be no genuine moralist 
but only an artist working witha moras 
an incomparable artist, it istrue, & 
one whose gift of magic the soberer 


a critic, a serious critic, hay 





is 
1 

port 
Sut 











has no more place in true thinking th 
m has. Both are equally subjective, « 
impertinent manners of looking 


rld And again, apropos of a senter 


iinte-Beuve about human life 


‘*Fugitive illusion traced for an instar 


e ocean of universal illusion 
se terms that the experience of the 

's sums itself up’ Must humanity 1 
rever the rainttas ranitatum of the ar 
2 ee And why not If there b 


f. 


reatness in the reed which fee 
eakness, is there none i 


ows Itselr for What If Is Has 
in tasted without secret jov the bitte 





Criticis! ind I 
eS Phe greater and more imy int 
t, the more, as M. Schere somew! 
s, does he fee la neécessite ce list t 
les I rves ind the colder and more pe 
y is | liable to appear to readers wh 
iy ul venial In ng r M 
erers many volumes f | o 
Litterature once mor Ve is , 
ss to having ourselves but ist “ 
vhtly desolate and bleak impression fron 
impartial telling of truths which there } 
His pages are asort of foretast fA 
iy of judgment—an occasion from wt n 
rbanity wu the form of the proceedings 
iy be sure, will ever dispel a nstraint 
m. His whole philosophy was austere 
nevese overtopped the Parisian. He ended 
solute agnosticism ** Pessimism,” he says 


il } 


t 
el i 
nt 
epe at 
i lent 
e any 
S its 


1 a Vanity wi 


ich comes from going to the bottom 
. And after all, when on llus 
ws itself. is it illusion still Does it not 
inner triumph over itself Does it not at 
1 to the sovereign reality, that of the thoug 
‘h thinks itself, that of the dream wt 
ows itself as dream, of the nothingness w 
ises to be such by being conscious l 
ing what it is ¢” 
Rather rarefied cheer, to be sure; and at 
specimen to quote Where we are quotir 
tle, f Scherer was invariably sit re 
by arare exception) is pur rhetor 
t} Pout thre fo moot it it ist Ss ns i 
vy, and, empty as it Is, it pretends to be 
Although there are fortunately pure | 
ers still in France who have kept their fait 
the nature of things, an absolute atheis 
pears to be the doom of all purely literar 
nehmen in these latter days, and the out 
me of their hopeless view of life is express: 
w in levity, now in cynicism, now in de 
r. Scherer, to his credit be it said. never 


pped out of the moral attitude. He 











tea really enervating word, and that 
ris is a great distinction ty . 
f, But our pen has (half fortuitously 
so sombre a track that in justice to M 
erer we must leave off with a different 
Many passages we might quote, w 
ite, profound, but our space ts at 
ww how genial and charming M.S 
1 be also, let this description of what |! 
sthe ‘gastronomic idvlls” of 1 
trian suffice. “IT'would spoil it. t 
\ s mimes introduits 1 s 
tset de joulssances dont sna 
e ive de ce edté des Vosges «) 
yrands dieux! Quelle vie plantureuse 
e cuisine et quels estomacs! On ne 
teints fleuris, mentons rebondis, set . 
urducou. I] semble que la table soit 
‘*s mi-e, la cave toujours « te. Les bu 
missent sous Jes mets succuients 
s plongent dans des soupes aisses ( 
de toutes parts des poissons . 
tis gigantesques, les entasse ts 
saucisses et de choucrotte Puis v 
irmee des pdtes et des p&tisseries als 


es On arrose tout cela des 
> vins du Rhin et du Palatinat. Ay 


s choy 
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side is five hundred, perhaps a thousand feet 
higher than the one just left. 
tablelands are Here snow falls in 
winter, and summer, and they 


These higher 
the mesas 
some rain in 
are covered with the tall, scattered wild grasses 
the cattle feed upon. Higher up and 
further north, they may be covered with pine 


which 
forests. On the lower plains there is neither 
tree nor grass, There is the cactus, clumps of 
dry, harsh, swordlike plants and thorny, stunt 
ed 
nothing but sun-baked sand. 


bushes about waist high, but besides these 
Nevertheless, these lower plains or deserts 
have a great advantage over the higher mesas, 
Che rivers that wind their way through them 
run upon the surface of the ground, like the 
Mississippi or the Hudson, and when they carry 
all the for 
irrigation and the desert turned into a wonder 


water year, it can be drawn off 


of blooming fruitfulness. On the higher plains 
scarcely a stream runs upon the surface of the 
little creek, which a man can 
step across even at its flood, is in its ‘* arroyo” 


earth. Every 


or wash, fifty or a hundred feet below the sur- 
face ; while the greater rivers, like the Colo 
rado, tlow silently and uselessly away in their 
canons, a thousand or five thousand feet 
deep. 
The ¢ 


inferred 


( eupations of the people can be easily 
from features. 


Qn the low, irrigated plains are the farmers; 


these geographical 


on the higher mesas and in the mountain val- 
leys, the cattlemen; and all through the moun- 

A strange farming is this, 
No watching the skies in tor- 


tains, the miners, 


with irrigation. 


turing fear of drought or flood: at the proper 
time a head-gate is opened in the canal, and so 
many inches of water allowed to flow over the 
hours or days. 


ground for so many Strange 


crops, too—olives; grapes, to be made into wine 


or raisins; alfalfa, a thick, rank clover with 


two, three, or even five crops a year. It is all 
But the farmers 
themselves are not very foreign; they are the 


same men that settled the Central States, that 


foreign, Mexican or Italian. 


pushed on into Texas, that are now filling up 
the Northwest, 


Eastern farms, or 


They are pioneers from 
immigrants from Europe, 
who perhaps have stopped awhile in Minnesota 
or Kansas and failed. They work the farms 
with their own hands, struggle helplessly with 
the great railroads over rates, and in too many 
instances wear away an unhappy life under the 
money-lender’s 2 per cent. a month, 


Far away from these fruitful plains are the 
Wherever, in the the 
their foot where the mesas 


begin, there is a stream of living water, a cow- 


cattlemen valleys of 


mountains or at 
boy’s ranch will be found. The word *‘ ranch” 
suggests, perhaps, a group of neat, white adobe 
buildings, protected by a high adobe wall, hid 
den in fruit and shade trees, and surrounded 
In Ari 
ona it seldom means more than a muddy 

hole for 


more 


Y flelds of wheat or barley. 


with wavit 
cattle, often in the summer 
than ten feet across, with nalf 
cottonwoods about it, a rude log-cabin 
or house of uuplaned boards, without a fence 
of The 
the the on 
mountain sides, fed upon by all the cattle 
the 


r crop any kind farm is the wild 
the 
of 


ranches mingled together, and 


rass of mesa or oakbrush 


adjacent 
the ranch is merely the watering-place where 
the animals come in to drink once a day. 
When one speaks of the mines in Arizona, he 
does not 


generally mean the great dividend 


paying lodes, with their shafts a thousand feet 


deep and their hundreds of miners, organized 


like an army, delving away in the bowels of 


the earth. Of course, Arizona has its great 


mines, where the hundred-stamp mills pound 


deafeningly away at the ore day and night, 


‘The 


Sunday and week-day, month in and month 
it is more likely that 


Nation. 


it. But, by the miners 
he the scattered 
through the mountains prospecting for mines 


means men who are all 
or working small veins of ore aloneor with one 
miners he means Jim 
at work on his 


. : . . 
new find over in Bradshaw basin, or old Jack 


or two partners. By 


Thompson, who has tive men 
Smith, who, with one partner, has been work 

r the ** Blue Lead” 
they all hope to ** 


since 1872. Of course, 
strike it rich” in a few days 
or weeks and produce a Comstock; but mean 
while they are working away in little camps 
of two or five or ten, *‘ making grub” or *‘ fair 
wages,” or perhaps a little more, 


This, then, i At pre 
sent there is no foreign element large enough 


Arizona as we see if, 


to form a special! problem. There are not 
h many large cattle companies nor a great 
mapy large mines. A population of Ameri 
cans is scattered widely and thinly throughout 
the Territory on farms, ranches, and small 
mines Everything seems favorable to the 
srowth of a strong American, almost a New 
England, civilization, except the physical fea- 
tures of the country. 


mountains rugged beyond de- 


These are all foreign: a 
parched soil or 
scription, a thin electrie air, a cloudless, rain- 
Will 
the country conquer the men and produce a 


less sky, summer six months of the year, 


race alien to its brothers of the East, or will 
the men conquer the country and plant a com 
monwealth truly American? So far, Congress 
has chosen and shaped its but 
when once this fostering hand is withdrawn 
and the Territory becomes a State, its future 
Will the 
the end be American, or 


institutions, 


development rests with itself alone. 
State of Arizona 
Mexican, or what 


in 
? If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, there will be men who will ask why 
we should stop here, when our manifest destiny 
is so clearly pointing out the road to Mexico 
If the experiment fails, the limits of the United 
States on the south are probably drawn once 
for all. 
stitutions of 


It will be proved that the political in 
this 
peculiarly adapted to temperate and northern 


American Government are 
countries rather than to southern: to agricul 
tural and manufacturing, rather than grazing 
and mining communities. 

Ido not attempt to predict the final result 
The country is too new, the people too lately 
come from older and settled States, to make any 
predictions worth much, One notices many of 
the virtues and vices of a scattered frontier 


people—hospitality, generosity, improvidence, 


recklessness of life and limb, careless inde- 


pendence and good nature. The gambling 
houses and saloons are plenty and prosperous, 
But 


these are peculiarities which will wear away 


the churches very scattered and poor. 
withtime, On the other hand, Arizona has one 
of the best and most expensive common-school 

[ believe that itis true 
money on schools per 


systems in the country. 
that she spends more 
salaries to teachers, 


Territory. It is a 


capita, and pays higher 
than other State or 
strange sight, after riding all day acrossa track- 


any 
less desert or through almost impassable moun 
littie 
house, with children playing about the door and 
the ponies that are to take them home picketed 
There will probably not 
be a dozen scholars in all; the law says that no 
new school shall be established without at least 
in the 
tinued without an average attendance of five. 
The land around the school-house bar- 
ren as the mountains over which you have just 


tains, to come suddenly upon a school- 


out upon the mesa, 


ten ‘*census children” district, or con- 


is as 
ridden, for there are no farms or crops to show 


and the scattered 
ranch-houses are very likely hidden away in 


any evidence of civilization, 
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The 
self will probably be the only evidence of t} 


school-house it 


distant coves or gulches. 
presence of mankind in the wilderness. A 
together this is a sight not common in all fr 

Mexi but 
American, nor is it likely to wear 


tier countries. It is not in, ru 
away wit! 
time. 

As to the direct effect of the climate, ther 
has not been time enough to testit. Few me: 
have been here as long as twenty years, and t! 
most thriving towns of the south are scarce] 
ten years old, Evenacloudless sky, a summer 
six or eight months long, a temperature of 11 
day after day, cannot do their full work in 
single year. And yet one cannot help but n 


tice, among all but the latest comers, an ind 
a certain relax: 
No on 


unless unde! 


lence, a peculiar indifference, 
tion of the physical and moral fibre. 
works very long or very hard 
special stimulus. The ranchman’s labor is con 
pressed into one or two months of the year, ar 
his life the other ten is one of easy indolen 

The miners need the promise of a great fortwt 
to keep them at work at all. Even the ‘“ boom 
of the the sout 
have something unreal about them. The boon 


of Californian cities and those of the Northwest 


great irrigated valleys of 


have a real energy behind them, however un 
substantial the results may be. The 
men organize, advertise, send out lecturers and 


busines 


boomers, charter excursion parties, build hu, 
hotels—all is energy, rush, ant confusion, WV 
rather talk about what a rush there would be it 
we should do these things, and encourage or 


boom. 


another to go ahead and 

Of the relaxation of personal morals it 
difficult to speak: 
can deny that the bonds of business and pers: 
al morality bind but lightly 
Wedo not respect a man the more be 


somewhat more yet no 01 


IN MANY Case 
ius 

has lent himself to a barefaced swindle in 1 
gard to amine, and thereby made himself ri 
look on him with a sort of amused i 


but we 


dulgence. So in politics, we realize that tl 
little biennial Legislature, with its upper hot 
of only twelve members, is very corrupt 

even know how much this or that member 
for a particular bill; but we do not so much 
discuss how the evil might be remedied 

private life we have very few wife-beaters 
men who are anything but very liberal towatr 
their families, 
live together, it is likely that they live inc 
fort But 
husband away to another town, or s! 
the wife 


So long as husband and w 


and mutual affection. should 


go 
have been left back East a few ye 
ago, when the man first came out, it is 
possible that he will forget ever to go back. 
this lotus-land it is so easy to forget 

But none of these criticisms go very deep. 
have wished rather to emphasize Arizona's 
litical problem as a whole. We are apt to t 
get that each of the great Western Territ 
has an individuality of itsown, We knowt 
New York is not Massachusetts or South C 
lina, but we lump together one-third of 
whole country as the ‘ Territories,” or 
“Great Western Plateau.” But Arizona 
soon be called upon to try a p ei 
ment that has not been tried before. 
California are both agricultural States , N« 
da, Utah, Montana, and the rest are Nort! 
States, 
plicated by the presence of a large foreign p 
lation. 
tors 
tries chiefly mining and grazing, an Amer 
population. What result Arizona 
State work out of these « 


a 
aiex 


Texas 


New Mexico's politics are further 


In Arizona we have the simplest 
a Mexican country and climate, in 


will 
lements 


gs 








‘Lhe 





Nation. 
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my last troops, last effort with 


would die together or save the State, for I 


make a you 
we 
would never allow the enemy to approach my 
capital.” 

Villars saved France at Denain, and Eugene 
to evacuate the French territory 
trecht 


Inet 


was obliged 


The peace of | was signed soon after 
Villars 


diplomatic table at the Congress of Baden, and 


wards, Eugene again about the 
they signed together the general peace of 1714 
M. de Vogtieé speaks with fewer details of the 
Villars’s life, 


happy to the end; his luck was almost a qua 


latter part of Villars remained 


lity, as it inspired him and those who were 
round him with confidence. Saint-Simon 
that this insolent 


with history. 


says 
fortune disgusted him 
1754; 


good 
Villars died on June 17, 
Eugene survived him only two years. 


Correspondence. 


[OWA PROHIBITION—ELECTION LAW. 


To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: The prohibitory law makes itself felt 
now in this part of the State chiefly in two 
ways. The Supreme Court has decided recent 
ly that the sale of cider is illegal if the cider 
contains a trace of alcohol, even though it be 
not intoxicating. 
bly 
few apples. 


The decision does not proba 
but 
Our Mayor issued the following 


disturb the farmers, as lowa raises 
notice: ** All parties selling beverages of anv 
kind are hereby cautioned that they must obey 
the law, which prohibits the sale of all beve 
rages containing alcohol. This includes cider 
as itis now sold. I will prosecute all parties 
continuing its sale after February 20, 1880.” 
A similar warning was given by the County 
Attorney, who is reported two weeks later as 
that 
were selling the article and who did not wish to 


saying: “I gave that notice those who 
violate the law might dispose of their stock, 
Some have become very huffy over it and con 
tinue to sell. My next notice to them will be 
an official one.” 

There is at present no legal sale of intoxicat 
ing liquors for any purpose in this city or 
county, and has been none since October 1, 
188s, Previously there were in our city two or 
three permits to sell for medical and mechani 
But the revised law in the interest of 
prohibition cancelled them all, and now allows 


cal use, 


them to be issued only under more stringent 
and ‘* There 


holding 


burdensome conditions. are no 


pharmacists in this county permits 
to sell intoxicating liquors,” says our county 
auditor under date of March 13. ‘ We have 
no permit-holders in the county.” The county 
contains more than 5U0 square miles and 20,000 
inhabitants. Alcohol and intoxicating liquor 
can be imported from another State by any in 
dividual for his own use, now that our law for 
bidding importation has been declared void by 
the United States Supreme Court. It would be 
presuming to say that all which is now used in 
the county is that imported, but certainly there 
are no leyal sales. 

A more generally acceptable experiment for 
the last three years has been a law relating to 
elections. <A registration of voters is made in 
all cities which have a population of 2,500 or 
more, For each voting precinct registrars are 
appointed, one from each of the two leading 
parties at the preceding election. The voter 
appears before them, answers questions as to 
such matters as birthplace and present and last 
previous residence, which are recorded, and he 
then signs his name. The registry is completed 
several days before election, and no one is 





‘The 


allowed to vote whose name is not 


Nation. 


down, 
registrars meet, 
add the 
qualified by 


however, 
of 


age or 


name any one who has become 


length of residence since 
the day of registration, or who was then out 
of town, or wiose name has been improperly 
struck from the list. 
four years, the list being revised before each 
On election 


hundred feet of the 
polls, or solicit a voter or offer a ticket or dis- 


annual election, 


allowed to loiter within a 
play hisown. ‘Tickets are sometimes left on a 
stand near by. The only persons who remain 
at the polls are the officers and the representa- 
The 


law has worked well; the operation of voting 


tives (not exceeding three) of each party. 


business ata 


RP Bs: 


is now as quiet and orderly as 
bank. 
GR 


NNELL, Lowa, March 27, ISSO, 


JURISDICTION WITHIN THREE MILES 
OF THE COAST. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 
Sir the last 


** Although 
law to the subjects of 


number of the 


we 


On page 258 of 


Nation you say: cannot give 


other nations on water 
more than a maritime leaque from our shore ” 

and this in reference to the Alaska seal tish- 
As entitled to re 
spect, I venture to call your attention to a de- 


ery. your statements are 
cision which, | think, puts an end to that pre 
tension, viz., The Queen vs. Keyn, 3 Exchequer 
Division, 63 to 250. The question was, Had an 
English court jurisdiction of the crime of man 
slaughter committed by the 
British 


league of the English shore ? 


master of a Ger- 


man ship in the Channel within a 
The decision was 
that it had not. The person killed was an Eng 
lish subject, and the killing was by negligent 
running over a sailboat and drowning a person 
and the act 


slaughter by the jury 


on board: was found to be man 
So that the only ques 
tion was, Had the court jurisdiction to try the 
66 Ex 


concessis the jurisdiction over foreigners on for 


man? Cockburn, C. J., on page 197, says: 
eign ships never really existed; at all events, it 
has long been dead and buried—even the ghost 


of it has been laid 


On page 196, speaking of 
the doctrine of sovereignty in the narrow seas: 
* Who at this day would venture to affirm that 
the sovereignty thus asserted in those times 
What 
ment would not repel such a pretension /” 


existed now? foreign govern 
It is 
interesting to notice that Judge Hopkinson is 
1D, 


Possibly this may be rested 


cited as deciding the same point, Baldwin 
which was in 1829. 


on the form of the legislation. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 28, 1889 


A POSTAL ADMONITION, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 
SIR: 


closed 
circulars, stamped two cents, 


United States 


containing 


I often receive from the 


envelopes, mostly printed 


and onevery such envelope one has to pay a 


fine of threepence, or six cents. By allowing 


The | 
on election day to | 


The registration lasts for | 


day no one is | 





instead of five; | 


this fact to be made known, you will, I have | 


no doubt, confer a favor on many persons in | 


this country besides 
Your obedient servant, OER 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 19, 188?). 


Notes. 


IN our recent review of Mr. MeCulloch’s ‘ Men 
and Measures,’ an article is cited on Grant and 
Rawlins by Gen. W. F. Smith. Gen. Smith 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and Gen. James H. Wilson had articles in su 
cessive numbers of the Century, and, by a sli; 
referred to was ascribed 
to Smith, though ‘the author is Ger 
Wilson, It the Cent 

of interested 
Gen. 


of the pen, the articte 
(ren. 
be found in 
The 

do 


likewise 


will 

reader 

to 
by 


October, 


ISS5, 


will well consult the 
Gen. Wi 


and it 


Rawlins 
appreciative article, 
lopar 
the same competent anthor 


son, in Appletons’ Eneye lia 
be noted that 
now engaged on a biography of the too little 
known and appreciated Chief of Staff. He is 


also trying to collect whatever biographical 


may 


material concerning Gen. Rawlins exists, which 
may be sent to him at his residence, Wilmin; 
ton, Del. 

Mr. D. Mellick, jr. 


J., is preparing a work to be sold to subscril 


Andrew Plaintield, N 
ers, called * The Story of an Old Farm; or, 
Lifein New Jersey in the Eighteenth Century 

a semi-social, semi-historical 
‘*Much will be told of early German emigra 
to the the 
troops will be vindicated against 


presentation 


tion American colonies,” Hessian 
aspersion, 
and justice done to the New Jersey Loyalists 
The author has every qualification for making 
a work of tnis character agreeable and instruc 
tive reading. 

Chiefs of the title of 
Froude’s new historical novel to be published 
Scribner 
& Welford will publish immediately a second 


‘Two Dunboy’ is 


this month by Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 


edition of S. Laing’s *‘ Heimskringla,’ revised 

with notes, by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. 
Houghton, Mithin & Co. 

gomena to Jn 


announce * Prok 
Memoriam, by Thomas David 
son, with a full index. 

dyes 


publication a new and cheap edition, in paper 


Crowell & Co, announce for immediate 


covers, of Tolstoi's ‘ My Religion.’ 

\ new edition of Dr. Louis Starr’s ‘ Hygien 
of the Nursery? will be published directly by 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, 

The first Mr. Ernest 
tory of Hampton Court Palace’ (London 
Tudor Period: the 
volume, recently published, covers the 


Law’s ‘ His 
Be] 
second 


Stuart 


volume of 
was devoted to the 
period, the last hundred years of the history 
of the palace being relegated to a third volume, 
which is yet toappear. It is a handsome small 
quarto, abundantly illustrated with views and 
port: aits, most of them from old originals, and 
as is natural, varying very much in style and 


merit. The work is executed with much in 
dustry, and contains much graphie detail ot 
the life and events of the period, and deserves 
tobe read inconnection with the history of the 


period, We note especially the Hampton Court 


Conference of 1604 (p. 52), the confinement of 
Charles [. in 1647 (p. 150), 


Cromwell (p. 174). Of Cromwell the incident 


and the residence o 
is related (p. IS7) that on the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter Frances to Mr. Rich 
“he amused himself with such vulgar horse 
‘the sack 
amongst all the ladies to spoil their clothes 
all the 


were to sit, with wet sweet 


play as throwing about 


posse 
Which they took as a favor, and daubed 
stools where they 
meats.’ ” 

The unending production of introductions t 
Browning shows no sign of slackening, and if all 
were as excellent as the latest,‘ An introdu 
tion to the Poetry of Robert Browning, by Wil 
liam John Alexander, Ph.D. (Boston : 
Co.), 
This analysis of the growth 


Ginn & 
it would be matter of congratulation 
of 
genius has the great merit of brevity, definite 


Browning s 


ness, and completeness: the statement of the 
poet’s opinions upon the soul, art, and the 
present frame of the modern mind towards 
spiritual matcers, is clear and seems to us just 
and the limitations which Browning’s intellect 











s pia - 4 n 
t ind, \ 
rawnh The 1ut if 
browning s nt ect a 
\ I is mace 
ea ind that tl t i 
for the mind ratt 
t poetic susce 
I earher part, t 
rimnents with the 
e of its 1 mipatit 
il by 1 ! 
v} s dol } 
vork, Inaw to le 
{ rh t Thy gt it ? 
exem ytotl ew 
vriting these Introdu 
8) vning would have 
printer's ink and te ! 
il followed the old pr 
ry poem an mgr 
f most of these v } 
we meant attempts 


liousness itselt rh 
James Fotheringhams 


tf Robert Browning 


SSS), in four hundred 
readable. It contains 
vay of criticism, its gi 








t 

it Cavendish | i 
iy addition im a ger 
vorks of L i Hunt, 
Charles Kent i 





early years and t 
time. In literary ta 
[ phrase, aS Weil as int 
inds us of the past ag 


i MIrseive He wei 
print one might iy 
1 of deal of 1 
ry discriminating tr 


tion, the prose 1s ove! 
istice to such a writer 
his best In verse that 
t was considerable: an 
phrases, the poetic sym} 


e fanciful and sensu 


poets, and his wide rat 


in compass, but in exten 
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F ve 
sh) 

oposed series of annual publica 
tions It 
ketch of 


isa very scholarly and appreciative 


atestof Nova Scotian writers, 


the gre 


ind one whose influence was very marked on 
certain characteristic departments of American 
literature, Though there are few readers of the 
yet many of Sam Slick’s 


household 


easion to correct seve- 


Clockmaker’ to-day, 
hrewd sayings have become words, 
Mr. 
ral blunders in the various biographical notices 
f Judge two of 
to see, are faithfully copied by the editors of 
\ppletons’ Cyclopwdia of Ame 
raphy.’ 


Mr. 


Louis Figuier’s 


Crofton takes this occ 


Haliburton which, we regret 


rican Bio- 


Christern sends the current issue of 


LAnnée 
i known to 


us 


Scientifique for 1888 


his annual is too wel call for com- 


ment, having attained its thirt y-se cond year, 
ars ago Mr. R.S. Newall! 


Ferndene, Gateshead, 


Nearly t 
erected at his 


the largest refrac 


wenty ve 
residence, 
teles« 


‘ting ype then in exist- 


ence, It isan excellent glass, of twenty-five inch 
and was made by the distinguished 
of York. 
favorable atmospheric conditions at Gateshead 
this 
most part of this time 


s diameter, 
ptician Cooke Owing to very un 


re fine instru 


to other serious 
for the 
, and its owner now addresses a letter to the 


and 


Asons, 


ment has lain 


idle 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam 


he 
offer to the University of his telescope, the dome 


bridge, in which contemplates the generous 


and other connected instruments. 


covering it, 
Mr. Newall 
may be specially employed in the study of stel- 
lar physics, and he wisely asks what proposals 
the its 


expresses the hope that the glass 


University can make to insure proper 


use and maintenance, ‘ase his offer should 


he acceptable \ 
ippointed, on which Drs, Routh and Glaisher, 


syndicate has therefore been 


and Profs. Adams, Liveing, Darwin, and Thom 
son are associated with the Vice-Chancellor, to 
consider Mr. Newall’s muniticent proposal, and 
report to the S« the 


penditure necessary to utiliz 


nate arrangements and ex- 
>and maintain the 


s instrument stands about sixth 


for astronomical physical re 


Tt les ope 
earch. Thi in 


the order of size at present, and is by far the 


argest telescope now in Great Britain. 
Che 


rganized at a meeting 


Astronomical Society of the Pacific was 
held February 7, and a 
No. 1 of its publications, has 
of the 
the Lick 


membership 


> forming 


een issued, The officers Society 


Observa- 
; torty, 
about two-thirds of whom reside in San Fran 


with 


connected 
nt 


lx 
ire mostly ¢ 


tory, and the pres is 
They hope to count in their membership 
on the Pacitic Coast 


Db astl 


Isco 


every person who takes a 


enuin nomy, Whether he has 
made speci udies in this direction or not. 
is already canvassing all the other 

the 
Califor 
the 
and it is expected thata 


organizations of 
schools of 


surveys ol 


and technical 
s and 


vernment State 


‘ence can be created and 
Society 


ive real 


will h 
idvanecement and diffusion of 


the 


high-class astronomical 


onomical knowledge. In prospect are 
stablishment of 


special astrono 


the organization 


foun 


urnal, the 


ical labrary, and of such 
ientific rk as may be advanced by mutual 


sistance, Three or four hours of Saturday 
venings in summer the telescopes of the Lick 
()bservatory at be put at the disposition of 
iose wl atten le Society 
Mount Hami 


vetual dem 


*s meetings on 
purpose of affording 
nstrations from the heavens of the 
‘tsun 


Of the Sox 


ib jec ler discussion. The winter meetings 
San Francisco 
ete 


in the 


lety I id at > 


It is 
best 


where will be its library, collections, 


intended as a popul rvanization 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











‘Tl he 


the we 


Nation. 


sense of rd, and it is entirely an out 
growth of the codperation of am: 
the 
vation of the total eclipse in California last 
New Year’s Day. The the 
by-laws of the Society. 

aa tae Pe 
topsoltiria in‘ F, 
Vation, March 


Scotch fapsalteerie, 


teur and pro 


fessional astronomers in successful obser 


circular contains 
dford: ‘* With 
lopsyth rey 


the 


writes us from New Be 
H.'s? 


my 


article on 
be 


a word on which the Seot 


may compared 


a good deal of darkness. 


Rushes *— 


tish dictionaries throw 


See Burns, ‘ Green Grow the 


Che mo in the 
April Scril Adams's 
paper upon the relations that should exist be- 
railroad «¢ their 

He sets aside t that these 
should enjoy the same right of 


important contribution 


mers is Charles Francis 


tween rporations and em 


ployees, ie doctrine 
corporations 
dismissal that individuals possess, on the ground 
that they perform public functions; and since 
in practice the exercise of this absolute right 
interferes with their efficiency as common car 
that the 


He argues 


riers, it is to be limited in such a way 


public convenience shall not suffer. 
that a working theory must represent the facts, 
and ascribes the present friction and confusion 
to the false betief of the that 


ciation affords real protection, and the false as 


laborer his asso 
sumption of the manager that his right of dis 
the 
being that the association is often beaten, and 
that the manager 
right he claims. 


missal is arbitrary; actual state of the case 
does not dare exercise the 


Mr. 


solution, and seeks it through the machinery of 


Adams is ready with a 


representation which has served us usefully in 
other matters. He would have the permanent 
be protected in this tenure by 

should be 


and the board of representatives should, be 


force enjoy tenure during behavior and 
a tribunal, in 
the choice of which it represented ; 
sides, operate in all matters wherein the inte- 
Its are 
concerned, such as hospital, pension and insur 


rests common to the company and men 


ance funds. Heentersupon the plan of organi 
zation in detail, and points out many benefits 
likely to ensue to the morale and happiness of 
the to the 


strikes, which is :ather a benefit to the commu 


foree, in addition prevention of 


nity. The frank way in which real conditions 
are recognized in this paper is perhaps its most 
notable feature, at the present stage of the agi 

n, but the lines of practical remedy laid 
It is Mr. 
Adams’s forte to agitate minds, rather than the 


masses; and 


tatic 
down will excite valuable discussion. 
this paper Is likely to disclose 
The 
Elias, and the physiological 
he 


wide differences of opinion 
Mt. St 


one upon contortionists, are also to 


geographical 
article on 
men 


tioned, as novelties, 


The April Century is professedly a centen- 
nial number, and it makes prominent the fact 
that in the close of our long celebration of the 
vradual forming of the nation, from the fight 


at Concord to the successful inauguration of 
the Constitution, the popular mind is bent less 
the historical moment of our birth as a 
nation than on the character of ‘‘ the father of 


This is Washington's day, and 


upon 


his country.” 
we seem likely to see a renewed expression of 
that still inherited popular sentiment which at 
tended him during his journey to New York, 
and surrounded him the moment when he 
took the oath with a veneration which is unique 
in history. These new articles narrate in de- 
tail the incidents of the months of March and 
April pertaining to the inauguration, and are 
intended to bring forward especially the social 
aspects of the occasion, and the individuality 
of the men and women who took part in it. 


at 
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W ash 
ington’s habits in private lifeat Mount Vernon, 
his 


nteresting cuts. 


hey contain also a graphic account of 
attachments of 
Par- 
ticularly noticeable here, and what continues 
to of the the 


time with increasing force in proportion to his 


his family interests and 
friendship, with many 
strike the student memoirs of 
intimate acquaintance with them, is the impres 
of Washington 


failed to make upon men who saw him 


sion greatness which never 
Fisher 
Ames’s account of his feelings in gazing upon 
the ceremony is an admirable example of this 
and but of a 


which might be called to the power of Wash 


he was one cloud of witnesses 


ington’s character in his own person. It was 


not what we call ‘* magnetism,” of which, per- 
haps, Napoleon is the most complete modern 
example. It had init a reverence which sub 
dued affection and gave mere idolatry a second 
ary place; and much as Washington’s great 
ness is still esteemed, it is likely that the real 
of it less than in his own age 
His character had of that  brilliancy 


which fills the smallest-brained hero-worship 


sense is now 


none 
Like a mountain, it needs to be 


per at once 


lived with before it is seen in its true magni 
tude, and no study can take the place of that 
score of stormy public years during which his 
contemporaries lived with him. It is fitting 
that at the last of our patriotic fétes in memo 
ry of the founders, the country should be called 
upon to look upon that solitary figure which 
commands the time, and to reflect upon that 
personal character great and sound enough to 


be the first bond of the national union. 
The Atlantic yields a new example of Dr 
the 


in 


Holmes’s unflagging verse on favorable 


subject of 
of I 
tieth birthday, in which the 


and 


ntem? 


his contemporaries this case a 


eulogy owell, on the occasion of his seven 
height of admi 
fittingly expressed 
in the number, but 
is biographical. F. C 


IS generously 


ration 
There is much other verse 
the prevailing feature 


Lowell 


French bishop of the fifteenth century, and re 


writes at length on Thomas Basin, a 


eords the confusions of the times with an effect 


mind. Miss Guiney con 
Portrait,” which, how 
with details of all sorts of 
be described as done 
s than in outlines. The sub- 
ject is Lady Danvers, th of Herbert 
and the friend of Donne, but the latter is the 
figure that stands out most distinctly on the 
page. Miss Prest charming 
rendering of Cicero’s old age, devoting this 
No one has 


of confusion the 
tributes ‘ An 


ever, overlaid 


on 
Outline 
is SO 
people that it might better 
in small hatching 


mother 


m continues her 
number to the last year of his life, 
of modern 
and contemporary time to the most famous 
of the of old 
without which element there is a fatal lack of 
truth in Mr. 
examination of the place of the people in gov- 
social phi 


better succeeded in giving the air 


representative culture Rome, 


portraits of Cicero. Merwin’s 
ernment is an interesting piece of 
losophy, though not strikingly original, and 
altogether too brief 
is the 
pity, and the happy citation from Darwin in 
respect to the y of the moral and the 
social instinct. Mr. Merwin winds up with the 


the more useful part of it 
application cf Rousseau’s principle of 


identity 
stale maxim that 


bad, but the 
This is to stamp 


somewhat unnecessary and 
‘““all forms of 


worst is better than anarchy.” 


are 


government 


his work as amateurish. 


Mr Forum 


upon ‘‘ What is a Great Poet 


Gosse’s article in the April 
‘is of the nature 
of further remarks in explanation and defence 
of his much-debated the 
whether America has produced one. It 
have been simpler to define his term at the be- 
but he little that 


essay query 


would 


upon 


cinning, succeeds so now 
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weed, With the first section are issued the pre 
face and the introduction to the one completed 
the 


with the first two letters of the alphabet. 


volume, which contains words beginning 


The 
undertaking has certainly a long way to travel 


before it Can come even in sight of the end; 


but it is a good deal to have it started so suc 
cessfully on the road to fulfilment. 


The progress of the work necessarily fur- 


nishes ampler Opportunities to test its value 
Familiarity with it, so far from breeding con 


tempt, impresses one more and more with 


its general excellence and with its abso- 


lute indispensableness to every student of the 


language. As it advances, there is naturally 


exhibited greater skill in handling the immense 


stock of material that has been collected. Two 


qualities have marked it from the outset in 


which it finds nowhere a in 


of 
the skill with which the aid of typography has 


superior similar 


undertakings in any tongue. One these is 
been called in to facilitate reference by the ar- 
rangement of paragraphs and the employment 
of different sizes and styles of type. This has 
doubtless added largely to the expense ; but it 
is no easy matter to reckon the saving of time 
and labor effected by it, to say nothing of the 
benefit to the morals by its giving no occasion 
of that 


sultation of most dictionaries has a tendency to 


to the display wrath which the con 
provoke. 

This is, however, a view of it from the pure 
ly material side. There is another in which it 
stands justas high. Something more than a 
mere accumulation of facts, no matter on how 
grand a scale, is essential to the carrying out 


of kind, 
forcibly than upon him whom necessity com 


of a task this Upon no one more 


pels frequently to consult dictionaries, does the 


truth of the poet's assertion impress itself that 


while knowledge comes, it is wisdom that lin 


gers. The vagaries, the fancies, the guesses 
into Which lexicographers have run in the ef 
fort to explain what they did not understand, 
or toimpart to others knowledge they did not 
possess themselves, have not always tended to 
inspire confidence in the men who are striving to 
carry the burden of an omniscience to which 
they were not equal. Especially has this been 
It is the 
distinction of those concerned in the present 


true in the department of etymology. 


undertaking that they have pot sought to em 
barrass future investigation by present conjec 
ture. This means more than at first appears. 
Lexicographers, even if timid themselves, have 
the of other 
They are perfectly willing 


to a remarkable extent cpurage 
inen’s convictions, 
to give currency to a detinition or a derivation 
which they could never have been induced to 
It is 


Nothing is asserted 


originate upon their own responsibility. 
not 


so in this instance. 


upon mere authority. The editors, even when 
stating the suggestions of others, refrain from 
giving them their own sanction. 

In only one instance, so far as we have ob 
served, have they laid themselves open to criti 
cism upon this score; and the 


Variation from 


their usual practice is noteworthy enough to 
merit special comment. It 
of the 


wy. 


occurs in the case 


somewhat peculiar expression brown 
The adjective here has assuredly the 
general idea of ‘deep,’ ‘profound,’ ‘ abstracted.’ 
It is hard to fix upon the phrase the sense of 
‘gloomy meditation’? by which Jounson defined 
it; and the particular meaning given to it in 
this dictionary of ‘an idle and purposeless reve 
But it is in the 
explanation of its origin that conjecture ap 


rie’ is certainly not common. 


pears here for once to have triumphed over 
judgment. The meaning is declared to have 
in the first 


come 


the 


apparently 
in 


from 


that 


place 
but 


brown sense of Pazloomy.’ 
x ny, 





The 


of the adjective has to a great 
been forgotten. When, 
turn to the adjective itself, we find that so far 


Nation. 


this 


sense 
extent however, We 
from such a sense having been forgotten, there 
is not the slightest record that it ever existed. 
The signification of in- 
deed, imputed to it, but imputed to it solely for 


‘gloomy,’ ‘serious,’ 1s, 
the sake of accounting for the origin of brown 
No 


actual example of such a usage is furnished. 


study, to which a cross refe rence is made, 


It is hardly necessary to remark that this is 
not a of that advances 
knowledge, and the origin of the meaning of 


method derivation 
brown study remains as much in the dark as 
ever, It may be added that stif/seems former- 
In 
the romance of William of Palerne one of the 
having fallen 
and the same 


ly to have been an equivalent expression, 
characters is represented as 
“into a styf studie” (1, 205] 
usave with slight variations can be found in 
lines 4038 and 4056 of the saine poem. 

This is, as we have stated, an illustration of 
a too common practice on the part of lexicog 
raphers ; but in spite of our illustration the 
editors of this dictionary are remarkable not 
for falling into it, but for not falling into it. 
A notice of a work of this kind has, indeed, 
from its very nature a tendency to give to 
flaws and omissions a disproportionate impor 
tance, and therefore to convey to the reader 
an essentially wrong impression. The reviewer 
ean only speak of the merits of the performance 
in general terms ; it is only when he comes to 
point out defects that he is under the necessity 
of descending to details. It would be imperti- 
nent as well as unimportant for him to recount 
how many mistakes of his own had been cor- 
rected, how much new light had been thrown 
matters that had 
scure, how many complete gaps in his know- 
had been filled up. 
an ungracious act to dwell upon specific errors; 
for unfortunately particular fault-finding al- 
ways makes a much greater impression than 


Still, it is only in 


upon been previously ob- 


ledge It seems, therefore, 


general commendation. 
this way that there can be any bope of final 
ly securing that accuracy and completeness 
be the ultimate 
aim of all those interested in English lexicog- 
raphy. 

The present work is certainly not perfect. 


of knowledge which should 


Thisis by no means a very serious objection. 
If, indeed, 
undertaking a task of this kind, nothing would 


men waited for perfection before 


ever be accomovlished at all, But in general 
its faults are ratber of a negative than of a 
positive character, The important thing to be 
noticed is, that while there are deficiencies in 
the work, as was perhaps inevitable, there are 
very rarely errors. To illustrate precisely 


what we mean, we give one specimen of the 
very few faults of the latter kind that can be 
found the first 
the word arrest. 


of Chaucer there is quoted, witha definition 


in volume. It occurs under 


From the Summoner’s tale 


peculiar to itself, the following couplet, which, 
for the sake of convenience, we put in modern 
orthography : 
* An irous man is like a frantic beast, 
In which there is of wisdom none arrest,”’ 

An ex 
ceedingly angry man, the poet tells us, has the 
frantic 
straint, no check, is exercised by wisdom. 


The meaning of the sentence is clear. 


which no re- 
Ar- 


nature of a beast over 








| 
rest has consequently its not unusual sense of | 


‘stoppage, stay, check.’ But in this dictionary 
there is manufactured for the word in this par- 
ticular couplet a signification of ‘remaining, 
abiding which is utterly unsuit- 


g, 
ed to the context, and for which the passage is 


continuance,’ 


the sole authority given. 


From errors of this sort the work is, how- 
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ever, almost entirely free. It is naturally in 
the line of omissions that a far larger list of 
imperfections can be produced. Upon one 
point in particular we have insisted previously, 
and the fact that it seems to us a matter of the 
very first importance must be our exeuse foi 
This is to the effect that 
the dictionary fulfils but imperfectly its duty 


recurring to it again, 


as a record, not of usage, but of the best usage 
It ought to be 
with absolute contidence, whenever the ques- 


a work to which we can turn 


tion of taste or propriety Comes up, that every 
thing, or at least enough, has been recorded t« 
W hen 
Horace said that usage was the standard of 


settle the question in dispute decisively. 


speech, he did not mean the usage of this man 
that man indifferently, but the 
of the best. We should think little of a 


lexicographer who should furnish as authority 


or Usave 


Latin 


for some special meaning or construction th: 
of 
Hist ry, and should leave unrecorded those of 
We fail t 

see why this same standard should not be set up 


words of one the authors of the Augustan 


Cicero illustrating the same usage. 


for an English dictionary; or, to put the idea 
ina similar concrete form, the value of th: 
work to men of letters would be vastly enhan: 
edif it gave us more of Newman, Ruskin, Ten 
nyson, and Browning, and less of Gen. Peron 
net Thompson, a writer who is here quoted 
with a frequency out of all proportion to his 
Importance, 

that tne 
great authors are not often cited, or that they 
are not cited where their authority is of the 
Our is, that too 


We are far from meaning to assert 


greatest weight. contention 
frequently they are not cited where it is of spe 
cial importance that they should be—that is to 
say, in the cases where the usage is at all strik 
ing or peculiar, or Where the word or expres 


The definitions are given, 


sion is uncommon. Zz 


but 
that, too, in instances where the material must 


sometimes not the best illustrations, and 


have been in the hands of the editors. Take, 
for example, the use of buskined as applied to 
Milton’s ‘ buskined stage’ in the ** I] 


is of vastly more importance as au 


tragedy. 
Penseroso ” 
thority than the three quotations given, though 
even they are taken from Massinger, Young, 
and Hazlitt. 
mus,” unrecorded here, outweighs any extract 
furnished to ilustrate the 

of this or similar expressions. 
* Annus Mirabilis.” 


His use of ** canon laws” in ‘* Co 


attributive sense 
Dryden, in the 
speaks of building ships. 
We are given here as an example of such 
usage a quotation from the records of the 
proceedings of Parliament a few years before 
When we leave the class of words about th 
meaning of which there is little or no disput: 

and come to significations of a more pecu 
liar character or of more doubtful propriety 
the omission to cite from the highest attainabl 
authovities is a matter of more serious moment 
Surrey, for illustration, speaks of ‘the Drift 

port,” where the anchor fails to hold. Keats, 
in his ‘* Endymion,” uses brush of the tail of a 
lion instead of a fox. In one of his poetical 
epistles he mentions a *‘canvas'd ship.” More 
marked, any of the 
omission to record Tennyson’s use of fyre in 


however, than these is 
his poem of ‘‘ The Victim,” in which he says 
that The fail- 
ure to insert it is the more noticeable because 


‘*thorpe and byre arose in fire.” 
this piece the word seems to be used—it is im 
possible to say that it is used—in a sense which 
in this dictionary is expressly condemned. 

So much for deficiencies of this characte! 
rhey are of the only kind for which we are 
disposed to hold the editors at all responsible 
It is hardly they with whom fault can be found 
for the failure 
that have been omitted, or instances of earliv) 


to record words or meanings 
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still remember the poet is entertaining rather | that is, as we are kindly informed, Jacob’s son 


than valuable, but shows us clearly the way in | Peter. This name was then “ softened” by the 


which he was regarded by the country-side into | Warwickshire people into Shakspere, pro 
whose judgment poetry did not enter. Mr | nounced Shaxpur. On the other hand, 
Ainger’s remarks on the poets who helped to | Shakespeare was a i 
form Wordsworth’s style are interesting, and | guerre, under which Lord 
soarethe papers on the Chaucer modernizations, | lish the plays written by 
by Dowden, Wordsworth’s treatment of sound, portion of them which 
by W. A. Heard, and his relation to Science, | print under the other «a 
by Spence Watson. The last shows that the | Marlowe, To emphasize this 
poet was by no means unsympathetic with | tween Shakespeare and Shaksper 
cience, but, op the contrary, strongly impressed | uniformly prints the latter name it 
by its work. Mr. Knight’s list of portraits is | man characters, the forme: 
also a valuable contribution. man. The Count gives us to 
The most striking portion of the collection, | before reaching his present enligt 
however, consists of the speeches of the Presi tions, be gnawed long and 
dents of the Society, Arnold, Lowell, Lord | which always tries the teetho 
Houghton, and Lord Selborne, with the reply to | namely, the question, How coul 
Arnold by Lord Coleridge and that to Lord Sel- | play-actor in a barbarous age” 
torne by Aubrey de Vere. These are all admira ten these astonishing plays, whi 


ble examples of just what such exercises should | heirs of all the ages, striking the 


be, uniting ease and intellectual refinement with | with our sublime heads, someti 

a delightful personal touch. They belong to a | culty in following ! To such : 

kind of speech-making to succeed in which is a | he can only say, Cre: 

proof of social as much as of literary cultiva For our part, we 

tion. The intellectual element was more pro- | that we have found the Count’s pages exciting 
nounced in Lowell’s speech, friendliness in | at every point, but they certainly do provide 
the rest Lord Houghton’s account of the | for a receptive spirit many an innocent grati 
poetic revival at Cambridge, and the expe- | fication. For example, to a lover of his coun 
ition of the undergraduates to enlighten | try itisno small titillation to find Mr. Don 
Oxford, is a reminiscence in itself delightful | nelly figuring in these learned-looking foreign 
with the charm of youth, and related with the | pages asa great ‘‘discoverer”! But the fea 
pardonable complacency of age; and Lord Sel- | ture of the book that most commends itself to 
borne’s simple and straightforward confession | us is the evidence adduced for the Baconian 
f what he personally owed to Wordsworth in | authorship of Marlowe's plays. This lead 
his own life could not be bettered. It is from | should certainly be followed up. It will sim 
such acknowledgments as this that one learns | plify several matters when it is generally un 
best to appreciate the reality of Wordsworth’s | derstood that the whole traditional list of 
influence, and of poetic influence in general, to | Elizabethan poets, philosophers, and statesmen 
ripen the principles inculcated upon English | is only a kaleidoscopie hoax under which Lord 
youth and make of them a spontaneous rule of | Bacon chose to ‘‘ half conceal and half reveal” 
duty, and also to expand and refine the mind. | his Protean identity. 

The distinguished intellectual rank of many of The book under consideration is a large octa 
those who have been mentioned, their marked | vo of 264 pages, printed in Cotta’s best style, 
literary taste, and the evident sincerity of their | on heavy tinted paper, and inscribed by per 
regard for Wordsworth as a helping influence, | mission to Kuno Fischer, the well-known Hei 
and not merely a source of vesthetie pleasure | delberg Professor of Philosophy, on the ground 
in their lives, show the deep mark he has made | of his services to the memory of Lord Bacon 


on the generation he taught, and usefully re- | So imposing, in fact, are the book and its er 
mind those of us who will not allow his moral | dentials that it almost makes one shudder to 
weight to obscure in our minds his poetic limi- | think of treating it with anything like levity 
tations, how much an inborn race-sympathy | Upon reflection, however, we see no real ground 
and union in moral and national feeling may | for compunction, since the true Baconian al 
venerate power out of genius even in the face | ways courts and glories in the fate of all great 

eficiencies, deliverers, the blessed privilege of suffering 
ridicule and obloquy for the truth’s sake. Any 


; : : F attempt on our part to take Count von Eck 
are und Shakspere. Zur Genesis der 


Shakespeare-Dramen. Von K. F. Graf Vitz 
thum von Eckstiidt. Stuttgart Cotta : 
New York: 1B. Westermann & Co, 1888S. 


stiidt and his sect seriously would surely be worse 
than futile ; but if this notice should fall under 
the eye of any reader, not yet a Baconian 


sectary, who has had his private struggle with 
\ ROOK-TITLE like this naturally suggests to 


g the Baconian eru.r, we recommend him to read 


the mind some sort of contribution to a fami over. in default of anything better. Prof 
liar orthographical discussion. This is what Baynes’s article on Shakspere in the new ‘ En 
we had anticipated upon seeing the title in the 





eyelopedia Britannica.” Then, after making 


5 


(rerman trade-lists. But the volume before us 
turns out to be nothing of that kind. It is not 
concerned with telling us how tospell the name 


liberal allowance for what is mere unveri 
fiable filling-in by the writer’s fancy, let him 
= put to himself this question: Is it possible to 


of a famous English poet, but with proving | imagine for a man who was to write ‘ Hamlet’ 
that there never was a poet of that name at | and ‘“‘As You Like It” a better birthpla e 
i. Count von Eckstiidt, semetime Minister 


f +} 


more fortunate parentage, more efficient scho 
. lo P a —— Scag Nae . . 
e kingdom cf Saxony to Great Bri ing, or more toward youthful experiences tl 
has undertaken to get together all 


a4 


those which actually fell to the lot of William 
‘facts upon which is grounded Shakspere / 
tion of those who regard Francis 
is the author of the poems and plays 
that appear under the names of Chris- | Calder und seine Werke, Von Engelbert 
topher Marlowe and William Shakespeare.” Ginthner. Mit Calderon's 
The Cow heory is, that the boorish play burg im Breisgau: Herder. 


actor who held horses in London, was descend pp. x1, 836 5 pp. viii, 438, Svo 


| 
| 
ed from a Warwickshire peasant of French | Tir last ten years have brought 


xtraction, whose pame was Jacque’s Pierrs 


number of more or less important 
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tions to our already considerable lit 
Calderon, most of them called fort! 
creased interest in the poet awal 
two hundredth anniversary of 

was celebrated not on] 

out the Eur an 

of May, Iss] 
cal edition of 
was followed by 
Bubnendichtun 


three volumes four very 


too heavily annotated 
and by Norman Maccoll’s ‘ Se] 
Calderon’ (ISS8S 
translations of our poet 


Franz Lorinser’s * Don 


graphy ari 
Spaniard D, F 


* MONO 


Dit E. 

Hof; redis 

Lluch publishes a 

dal honor en el teatro de 

D. A. Sanchez Moguel 

the ** MAcico Prodigieso” 1 
ISS1): while D, Adolfo de 
sents us with an interesting 
incomplete picture of the 


in the seventeenth century 


1 1 


comedies of Calderon (1881 

To the above-mentioned con 
literature bearing on the great Spanish 
tist may now be added the work 
at the head of this notice, and the 
aim of which, according to the autl 
face, is ‘*to render more accessible t 
cirele of readers the best worl 
by presenting, from an cesthetic ¢ 
point of view, an analysis of th 
yether with the necessary explan 
would faithfuliv indicate the course 
and the beauties of the Shanish orig 
cordingly, of the one hundred an 
questionably genuine comedies, Gi 
taken up for thorough treatment 
gious and symbolical dramas, as w 
the historical ones as are based on incident 
longing to Spanish history, sel 
other plays and the seventy-three 
mentales only the most prominent 
rest have been dismissed with a bri 
of their contents. The work oper 
pretty complete and unquestionably 
‘ul bibliography of the literature beari 
Calderon, to which are to be 
trated and annotated edition 
Real (1881), mentioned on p 
Maceoll’s ‘Select Plays ot 
follows—decidedly the best 

a succinct biography 
bodies the latest resear 
cially those of the al 
Pieatoste, and n 
liable account we 
Among other tl 
that Ginthner 
silence that ballad 


we 1 ) lt 
was supposed to 
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latter 


nearly the 


mic Disturbances,” published by the 


during the past year—reprinting 
whole of one paper, and recommending Mr. 
Wells’s ‘* 


those economists who so persistently 


ordinary and simple” explanations to 


ss 


invoke 
complex agencies,” 


with the result that they 


worry the scientific world with the everlast 
Following also 
Mr. 


gives a very detailed commercial history of the 


ing sound of their fog-horns.” 
a similar law of investigation Crump 
supply and demand of fea as far back as 1863, 
as showing that, in the case of this great staple 
commodity, a price movement in the direction 
of a decline, and extending over many years, 
can be clearly and unmistakably explained 
‘* without searching in the currency domain 
for any subtile or obscure causes.’ 

One 


have 


view taken by Mr. Crump, which we 
before seen advanced, and which 


strikes us as not improbable, is, that had the 


not 


mints of the world been open to * private coin- 
ers,” or the free coinage of silver, ‘‘as was the 
case before the Latin Union took fright, the 
silver Coins would probably by this time have 
bought less of commodities than they now do ; 
supposing always that the general collapse of 
prices which we have seen had come about” ; 
the closing of the mints having (after the man- 
ner of dams) restricted the supply of silver 
“from pouring into circulation.” 

Speaking of the influences which are influen 
tial in economizing or supplementing the use 
of metallic money, Mr. Crump uses this illus 
tration : 


** Confidence annihilates money. In our day, 
the amount of metal money required diminish- 
es in an inverse ratio to the increase in the 
magnitude of the operations. The country 
shopkeeper will not trust the village black 
smith with a shilling’s worth of nails for horse- 
shoes unless he produces the coin. In the Lon 
don Stock Exchange the aggregate operations 
of the fortnight, as shown by the Clearing 
house returns, reaches from £150,000,000 to 
£200,000 000, all of which is settled without the 
intervention of a single gold sovereign. With 
the growth of the telegraph system, money in 
the shape of metal has been—in proportion to 
the growth of operations in which money plays 
a part—diminishing like dew before the rays of 
the sun.” 

Mr. Crump considers that the ‘*case for bi- 
metallism” has so completely broken down 
that ‘it is hardly worth while to discuss the 
schemes of its supporters” ; and in this he is 
certainly in line with the London Economist, 
which, in its issue of November 17 last, express- 
ed the opinion that if trade should revive in 
(ireat Britain, ‘‘ bimetallism will soon die a na- 


tural death.” 


Vol. IT. 
Historical So 
Boston: Pul 


ISSS.) Svo, 


Letter-Book of Samuel Sewall. [Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts 
ciety. Vol. Il—Sixth Series. } 
lished by the Society. 

THERE is very little of interest or value to the 

student of our colonial history in this volume 

of Judge Sewall’s letters. They were all writ 
ten in the latter and comparatively inactive 
part of his long life, when his mind was more 
intent on his private affairs, his ailments, and 
the theological questions of the day than with 

We doubt whether 

there will be found anything of importance, 


matters of public moment. 
even for the genealogist. Here and there, how- 


ever, there are incidents related or allusions 
made which recall the entertaining diarist of 
New letter dated 


1714, he protests against the acting of 


provincial England, In a 
March 2, 
a play in the council chamber at Boston, aflirm 
ing that even the Romans, fond as they were of 
plays, were not ‘so far set upon them as to turn 
their Senat-House into a Play-House.” ‘ Let 
not Christian Boston,” he concludes, ‘* goe be 





Lhe 


yond Heathen 
full 
Nicholson and his troublesome secretary, Net 
the 
presume Was 


Nation. 


tome in the practice of shame- 
vanities,” It is possible that Gov. Francis 


maker, were at bottom of this project, 
The 
incident is of interest, as being one of the ear 
liest, if the 


matic performance in this country. 


which we not carried out. 


not very first, reference to a dra 


Six years later Sewall writes to the provin- 


cial agent, Jereiniah Dummer, at London, 


‘ 


thanking him ‘‘ heartily for the effectual care 


you took to prevent the passing the Bill that 


was to forbid our making of Iron. *Twas one 
the 
Aborigines were in, that they wanted the use 
of Iron: And to deprive the Planters of it, 


would be to reduce them to the Miseries of the 


principal article of forlorn Condition our 


Iron Age.” There isa very brief allusion toa 
the for a 
‘* Lending Library” which Sewall character 
i That the old 
thoughts towards the close of his long life turn 


scheme of Rev. Thomas Prince 


zes as ** inconvenient.” man’s 


ed fondly back to the home of his childhood 
he was born and his youth was passed in Eng 
land), is shown by the memorandum of an in 
quiry of his London agent, ** whether Nightin 
gals would bear the Cold of our Winter, what 
the Cost of a Cock and Hen,” * Desired 
Mr. Balston to bring me over some Primrose 
with Earth.” A few 
his death, Gov, Burnet 
Violin. I 
many of his Tunes: he plays well, yet his Tunes 
are too gaudy and Luscious, that the Tune doth 
not appear so should. I 
stricken with Horror at the Tune and Relation 
by Soldiers in 
their Quarters at Midnight in their beds, who 


and 


months 
Andrew 
was refreshed by 


Roots in a Box 


before * sent 


to me with his 


plainly as it was 


of the Murder of Glencove [sic] 


treated their Guests kindly.” 
In addition to the Judge’s letters, there are 
given a few 


extracts from his son 


* Memorandum-book,” 


pages of 
Samuel's ‘ chiefly melan- 
There is 


a short introduction by the editors, calling at 


choly notices of deaths and funerals, 


tention to the most interesting letters in the 
collection, a few brief and unimportant notes, 
and an excellent index. In the introduction 
the editors suggest that another volume might 
be published of Sewall’s letters which are not 


contained in his Letter-book. Unless they are 
far more interesting than those in these two 
volumes, we believe this would be unwise. A 
catalogue of them, with a short description of 
We 


glad to learn that this plan is being carried out 


each, would answer every purpose. are 
with the Pickering manuscripts, which are in 
the possession of the Society. An analytical 
index of them is being prepared with great 
skill and care, which, if it should be printed, 
would give greater assistance to historical stu- 
dents than the publication even of all the let- 
ters and documents in full, if that were possi- 
ble. 


The Story of Washington, the National Capi 
tal. By Todd. G. P: Put 


nam’s Sons. 


Charles Burr 
‘*Great Cities of the Re- 
public” is divided into two parts, the Histori 
eal City and the Modern City. In the former, 
the author shows how the city in its situation 


THis volume of the 


was the result of a compromise, what were the 
first the 
fathers of the city had, how the city was laid 


beginnings, What grand intentions 
out; describes its appearance in the early days, 
the capture by the British, the effect of the 
war of the rebellion, and the city subsequent 
to that time, which Mr. Todd aptly terms tbe 
Renaissance, The second part is given up to a 
the 


oflicers of 


description of 


the 


various public buildings, 


with the Government, the 
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churches, the schools, the Washington Mony 
and the 
journalism. 
Parts of the 
place, while other parts are by no means in 
did tl 
the author terms 


ment, chief features of Washington 


work are singularly out of 


proportion. How, for 
‘* Battle of the Giants,” as 
the anti-slavery debates in Congress, to whic 

The treat 
ment of modern society is very meagre, but 
devoted to. official 


when nearly all the society the city has i 


Instance, 


he gives a chapter, affect the city ¢ 


ty 
vy, 


one pape being SOc] 
official. 

Several inaccuracies occur, asin thestatement 
that the District has only fifty square miles, iy 
stead of sixty-four, or that the avenues of thi 
city run from the chief buildings; does the au 
thor know the location of Georgia, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island Avenues 
and can he tell what building they start from 
The water of 


the city, by some inexplicab] 


mistake, is called pure. The Capitol is report 
ed to be 751 feet long, or nearly one-fifth of a 
The Citi- 


zens, we are told, sutfer no ext rtions of ¢ 


mile in length—a very short mile. 
Cc IM panies because of the city government 
the contrary, the citizens are subject to the d 
mands of the gas Companies, and the Commis 
sioners are powerless before them. The city 
is in its the Utopia 
which Mr. Todd calls it. The number of pupi 
in the High School is 500 more than is stated 
There too. <A instru 
could, we think 
works of note 


government far from 


are omissions most 


tive and amusing chapter 
have the 
foreign tourists in the United States, describ 
ing the appearance of the capital from epoc! 
to epoch Mr. Todd does not 
hint that its shabby, dirty, and dreary condi 
tion was mainly due to the existence of slavery 


been made from 


before the war, 


in the District and to the dominance of the 


Slave Power in national affairs. As to minor 
matters, when he speaks of the Soldiers’ Rest, 
he might do as he has done with other buildings 
—mention that it is still in existence, and that it 
was once used as a factory for making canes of 
the wood taken from Mount Vernon. When he 
says that the dome of the Capitol is lighted f 

night sessions, he might tell the reader that 
when the houses are in session a flag waves over 
them, which on adjournment is taken down 
He might the of Washington's 
statuein Statuary Hall, since he has aceounted 
for all the others. There are numerous illus- 
trations, one of Webster’s reply to Hayne 
The text says that the ‘‘ Senate floor is densels 
crowded, and in the members’ chairs are many 
ladies,” but the corresponding cut shows tl 

floor to be far from crowded, and no ladies are 


give source 


visible, except in the gallery. 


The History of the Roman Republic, Abridged 
from the History of Professor Mommsen by 
C. Bryant and F. J. R. Hendy. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1880. Svo, pp. 542. 


STUDENTS and teachers of Roman histor) 
even those who possess the original work, w1!! 
be glad to have in their hands the present 
abridgment History. 


It is notin the proper acceptation of the word 


of Mommsen’s Roman 
an abridgment, at least as we understand that 
word: for an abridgment is the original work 
shortened by the 
matter, with no 
cept when necessiry to the connection. The 


omission of unnecessary 


changes in the wording ex 


work before us is a paraphrase, very skilful 
f 


made, in the language of the editors, with 
rather awkward feature of an occasional sen 
tence quoted with inverted commas from the 
larger work. Skilfully asthe work isdone, it's 


almost unavoidable, ina book prepared in th) 
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‘ t Arretium) hastily followed, and 
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must and I 
atup toyet 
it now I've 
imply beca 


ere youth and spirits tled 
her many a night, no doubt 
ent the poor old! 

my tre is golny ou 


That 


know 


is old 


Aubrey de Vere’s exquisite quatrain ¢ 


an favorite: but does every one 


* For me 
But wear 
Time has 
And lay 


no roseate garlands twine, 
then, dearest, in my stead; 

iwhiter hand than thine 
iton my head,’ 


Mr 
in which the author is the unobtrusive editor, 


Adams’s book is pre¢minently one of those 


like a friend drawing from the stores of anec- 
dote and reading, repeating an old tale at times 
but to tedium. {| 
will enjoy it best, the likers of ‘‘a slight thing” 


not our "nlaborious minds 
of cleverness, 
Mr. Q. 


have not seen printed 


Its final postscript. ‘*a certain 
Bishop of Norwich,” we 
before: ‘Mr. O ‘s 


private affairs turn out so sadly that he cannot 


to a recent 


have the pleasure of waiting upon his lordshiy 
at his agreeable house on Monday next.—N. B. 
His wife is dead.” 


Foreign Visitors in England. By 


Smith, A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Field Hedqerow. 
Richard Jefferies. 


Edward 
and The Last Essays of 
Longmans, Green & C 
HERE are two widely different books, yet po 
Mr. 
Smith quotes all kinds of opinions of English 
from the letters and 
books of more or less distinguished visitors, be 


sessing at least one point of resemblance 


manners and customs 
ginning with Von Rozmital in 1466, and coming 
down to Voltaire in 1730, Hawthorne in 1854, 
and Taine in 1872. The quotations are intelli- 
gently made and are decidedly interesting. It 
is curious, for instance, to find that Voitaire 
was as much impressed with the need of an 
English Academy as Matthew Arnold in these 
later days; and in reading Mme, Bocage’s un 
sparing criticism of the London statues in 1750 
and the Abbé Le remark about thi 
portrait-painters of the same period—that they 
** practised this noble profession as the meanest 
the 

one is reminded of 


Blane’s 


trade, for money alone, without 


bition of fame” 


least am 
the fact 
that in England changes come very slowly 
Referring to the lack of cheerfulness in English 
society, the Abbé makes the statement that 
that 


generations.” 


‘there are families of them have never 
three The 
latest of the foreign visitors is M. Philippe 
Daryl, who writes in 1884 that in the House of 
Lords there urce thirty politicians 
worthy of the name; and although a good deal 
might be said in favor of this proposition, it 
the of Mr. Smith. For although 
this gentleman quotes all manner of opinions 
with judicial impartiality, he does not hesitate 
to express his contempt for those visitors who 
failed to appreciate 
tinctively English. 
Here and there in these last essays of Rich: 


laughed for two or 


are sce ly 


arouses ire 


have whatever 


Jefferies we find a similar note of satisfaction 
with various things in that they are Eng 
and a certain suspicion of all things that are 


otherwise. Except in this one matter, the two 


** Every child in America should 
England Journal of Education. 


‘The * Young Folks’ Cyclopwdia’ should be in every 
juvenile library.’’—From a the 
Board of Education 
YOUNG FOLKS ( Comm 


DIA 


have them.’’ 


Report of nnicticut 


CYCLOP._+: | Persons and Plac 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publ'shers, New York. 
i RE MUNDORFYF., OF Ti- 
clan. Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, field glasses, ete, 
11867 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 





The 


books are very different. 

that Richard 
sionately in love with the glories 
Wordsworth himself: 


Nation. 


It is perhaps not too 
much to say Jefferies was as pas 
of nature as 
and yet his writings are 
almost entirely in prose. How much English 
literature has lost by his early death willnever 
be known; but no one can read this volume, with 
hts 


its delicious descriptions of country sig and 


sounds, and its records of the slowly changing 
seasons, Without regretting that so keen an ob- 
poet 
ze in time that his special 
to 
unfortunately, too, he was unaware of 
Wien he 


takes up such questions as the balance of trade 


server and so true a is gone, Unfortu- 
nately he did not real 
gift was the power see and deseribe such 


thir 
his limitations in 


IPs, 


other directions, 
and the competition that the modern English 
farmer has to face, it is easy to that he is 
but it would he hard to find 
elsewhere such beautiful word-pictures of Eng 


see 


out of his element: 


lish country life and scenery as he gives us 
Their charm cannot be conveyed by 
the der must go to the 
assured that 1t is worth his 


here. 


brief extracts, so re 
book itself and rest 


while. 


in A 
BL: D:,; 


States 


rerament 
By J. M. Curry, 
United 
, 


ISS‘), 


Constitutional 
Sketch, 
Minister of 
Harper & Br 


late 
in) Spain. 


IT isan honorable tradition which demands of 
the American Minister to 
in that 
little book of Dr, Curry’s is only 


He 
le to 


Spain some literary 


fruit of his residence country, and this 


the 


writes with 


latest in 


stance of bowing to it. clear- 
convey much of 
evident that he 
f anew subject. A 
he 


would be the last to claim for his pages. 


ness and vigor, and is at 
the enthusiasm with which it is 
himself came to the study « 
political value himself 

Those 


whose reading will enable them to clothe his 


great historical or 


outline with the needed details, are already be- 
yond his help, while it may be doubted if his 
outline is sharply enough drawn to satisfy one 
There 
possibility of 


coming to the tepic for the first time 
the 


falling back on Dr. Curry’s own word, and re- 


would always be, to be sure, 
which he reaches, 
viz., ** With all the undoubted drawbacks, the 
drift in Spain is not strong, not consistent, but 


membering the conclusion 


hopefully towards constitutional principles, 
promoting the general good while conserving 
1al rights.” 


indivi That isundoubtedly true. 
The only thing like unfairness which we have 
noted in the book is the failure adequately to 
the of the 


party in Spain. Sagasta 


state aims existing conservative 
ontributes a chapter 
setting forth the Liberal programme, and in it 
says that the Conservatives have really no poli- 
ey of their own, but are simply maintaining an 
and attitude. This 1s too 
Canovas would certain 
the 


Four appendices give sketches of some of 


expectant negative 


partisan a statement, 


ly not assent to it; nor would facts bear it 


ou 
the notable Spaniards of the century, some de 
tails of Spanish legislation, and an account of 
our acquisition of Florida—the last reprinted 


from the Magazine of American History. 
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